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HYMNUS RESPONSORIUS, ETC. 


HYMNUS RESPONSORIUS. 


I. 
“Scis te lassum ? scis languentem ? 
Luctu contristaris ? 
Audin’ ‘ Veni, veniensque 
Pace perfruaris.” 


IL 
Notas habet, quas agnérim 
Istum consectatus ? 
. “Manus, Plante, cruentate, 
Cruentatum Latus.” 


III. 
Ecquid portat, pro corona 
Quz Monarchas ornat? 
. “ Diadema, sed spinarum, 
Frontem Hanc adornat.” 


IV. 
Sin obnitar, sin attingam, 
Qui remunerabit ? 
“ Luctis, fletfis, ac laborum 
Largitatem dabit.” 


Vv. 
Sin obstrictus adhzrebo, 
Quis in fine status ? 
. “Viz meta, luctiis fuga, 
Labor exantlatus.” 
VIL 
Si receptum supplicassim, 
Votum exaudiret ? 
. “Quanquam Terra, quanquam Celum 
In ruinam iret.” 


VII. 


Persistentem, perluctantem 
Certus est beare? 

“Vates quisque, Martyr, Virgo, 
Angelus, testare !” 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


R. 


Nov., 1875, 


L 
ART thou weary, art thou languid, 
Art thou sore distrest ? 
“Come to Me,” saith One, “and coming, 
Be at rest!” 


II. 
Hath He marks to lead me to Him, 
If He be my guide ? 
“In His Feet and Hands are wound-prints, 
And His Side.” 


lll. 
Hath He diadem as Monarch 
That His Brow adorns ? 
“Yea, a Crown, in very surety, 
But of thorns.” 


IV. 
If I find Hin, if I follow, 
What His guerdon here ? 
“ Many a sorrow, many a labour, 
Many a tear.” 


Vv. 
If I still hold closely to Him, 
What hath He at last ? 
“ Sorrow vanquished, labour ended, 
Jordan past.” 


VI. 
If I ask Him to receive me, 
Will He say me nay? 
* Not till Earth, and not till Heaven 
Pass away.” 


VIL. 
Finding, following, keeping, struggling, 
Is He sure to bless ? 
“ Angels, Martyrs, Prophets, Virgins, 
Answer, Yes!” 
[By Dr. Joun Mason Neate (No. 254, Hymns An- 


cient and Modern, Revised and Enlarged); taken 
from the Greek of St. Stephen the Sabaite. 


Contemporary Review. 


¢ 





TWO SONNETS. 


I. — WINTER SORROW. 


A GREY and leaden sky, without a break, 
Shuts in the narrow world whereon I look, 
And, day by day, mine ears almost forget 
To miss the babbling of the ice-bound 
brook. 
The woods stand rigid, ghostlike, draped in 
snow, 
Life is no fonger there, nor pleasant sound, 
No breath is stirring in the bitter air, 
To bid them drop their burden to the ground. 
The drift lies deeply piled before my door, 
My little garden, touched by winter’s breath, 
Laid cold and smooth beneath his icy hand, 
Looks stark and changeless as the bed of 
death. 
*Tis thus my heart, thy desolation chill 
Holds me, like cruel winter, dumb and still. 





II. — SPRING SORROW. 
Spare me that clear, triumphant song of praise, 
Sweet thrush, with which thou welcomest 
the morn ; 
It wakes too keen a sorrow in my heart, 
Who sigh to think another day is born. 
e opening buds, ye sounds and scents of 
spring, 
So deeply interwoven with the past, 
Ye touch the inmost fibre of my grief, 
And bring the bitter memories thronging 


ast. 

Not less the lilac crowns herself with bloom, 

And bright laburnums shake their tasselled 
gold, — 

Nor does the violet breathe one odour less 
Because my life is left me dark and cold; 

Only while earth and sky such joy express, 

I fain would turn me from their loveliness. . 
Spectator. A. E, J. 











THE ARTS AS TIDEMARKS OF HISTORY. 


From The Church Quarterly Review. 
THE ARTS, CONSIDERED AS TIDEMARKS 
OF HISTORY. 


“Every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of Lights.” 

THE question, which of the older races 
of men attained to the greatest height in 
thought, and art, and life, and to which 
we owe the most of truth and sweetness 
and light, has been continually coming up 
to the surface throughout the present re- 
naissance of historical research, and it is 
being continually settled afresh and in 
different ways by different writers, and 
that in rather positive modes, by large 
conclusions and narrow generalizations. 
We are continually being instructed that 
all ancient creeds stand on one common 
level as to authority, and to historical 
value; that the revelation made in the Old 
Testament, or, as some prefer calling it, 
the religion of the Jews, was in no sense 
more from God than the religions of Brah- 
ma or Zoroaster; that it had even less of 
divine power over men than these. We 
constantly learn that Greek faith was ab- 
solutely on a level with it — was far higher 
in itself, and as a preparation for the fuller 
light of Christ; and then another teacher 
will show us, that Greek thought is on a 
level with Christian thought in truth; or 
that it is as a school for the intellectual 
and artistic side of men’s life and nature, 
what Christianity is for the moral emo- 
tions; that it is even a much higher 
school; or that each (especially Christiani- 
ty) must be kept to its own half of man, 
the one forbidden to rule our moral ac- 
tions, the other to guide intellectual effort 
or inspire true art. 

Tossed about by these conflicting dog- 
mas, it has seemed to us that if we take 
the fine arts as our measure, and compare 
the arts and dramas and songs of each 
faith and race together, we may possibly 
find they afford us a more certain standard 
than we can get from the ever-changing 
aspects of thought driven hither and 
thither in vague seas of words ; and liable, 
so far as this question of standard is con- 
cerned, to be vitiated, by reason of our 
seeing them only through the subsequent 
light of Christian truth and Christian 
morality. 
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To see how in the arts bequeathed to 
us by successive races of men, we have 
real, though not complete flood-marks of 
the comparative heights of thought and 
feeling, to which these nations rose, we 
must glance back to the origin of the 
arts. These, if we are not mistaken, are 
found to have sprung, up amongst every 
nation so far civilized as to have satisfied 
the first necessities of life and gained any 
leisure for reflection. Nearly every such 
race has had its poetical myths — “ those 
splendid flowers,” as Mr. Symonds calls 
them, “expressing in form and colour to 
the mental eye the thoughts and aspira- 
tions of whole races;” has had its archi- 
tecture, its sculpture, its painting and mu- 
sic, or its dramas. And we find also that 
everywhere these arts have been exercised 
primarily and chiefly in the representation 
of their religious faith, or to add dignity to 
their worship. The myths relate the do- 
ings of their gods; the best architecture 
of men of all races is, we believe, without 
exception, to be found in their temples. 
Their most elaborate carvings and noblest 
sculptures have striven to represent their 
gods or to symbolize the divine attributes ; 
and their most enduring poetry has been 
religious hymns. 

Looking further into these early works 
of art, we find a second characteristic. 
Beside and together with their notions of 
the Deity, we see forcibly expressed their 
own aspirations, vague perhaps, but obvi- 
ously powerful, towards a better, a hap- 
pier, a more glorious and satisfactory life 
than men live on earth; we see their 
yearning for something unseen, enduring, 
perfect. 

“The type of perfect in their mind, in 
nature they could nowhere find;” but by 
thus visibly embodying in sculptured stone 
or on pictured walls, or in sacred songs 
and dramas, their ideas of God and of that 
Godlike human life for which they yearned, 
they sought to grasp the dim notions and 
aspirations continually floating before 
them, and as constantly eluding them and 
fading away before the hard or sordid 
physical necessities of their lives; they 
sought to fix them for themselves, and to 
hand them on to their children, as records 
of the Deity they were to worship, and of 
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the perfection to which they might as- 
pire. 

If this be the true account of the mat- 
ter, it will follow that art is the offspring 
of man’s religious nature: wishing to use 
our words with as much distinctness as we 
can, we will not say of his spiritual life, 
for it was the struggle to rise to some- 
thing truer and more satisfactory than the 
physical, intellectual, and moral life they 
already enjoyed, which drove men to art 
as an aid, and then for a time, as a conso- 
lation under failure. But still the root of 
all art, as of all religions, is this, that noth- 
ing short of union with God can satisfy 
any human soul. As Professor Maurice 
said, “ The longing for the manifestation 
of God is the mystery, which lies beneath 
the history of the ancient world and inter- 
prets it;” and so it lies beneath its art. 
There were in fine two questions lying at 
the root of all their creeds, the answers to 
which their artists and poets strove to 
give: “Can men rise up to God?” was 
the first; failing that, came the second, 
“Will God come down to men?” Ac- 
cordingly, it is in their works of art that 
we find the most certain record of the 
highest ideas they could form at once of 
Divine perfection and human happiness ; 
and by comparing the arts of one race 
with those of another, we may in some 
sort estimate the relative height of their 
conceptions, and the comparative value of 
the ideas they have to give us. 

In making this comparison, it is obvious, 
that of the two factors present in all art, 
the idea or conception embodied, and the 
execution, it is the first which we must 
mainly consider. The comparative excel- 
lence of the execution would tell us much 
about the comparative culture of the races 
and the skill of the artists; but it would 
tell us little of the thoughts and wishes of 
the men themselves. A very noble idea 
may be found with rude execution, just as 
we very often find very great skill of exe- 
cution thrown away in expressing mean or 
coarse ideas, or even destitute of any 
thought whatever. To be art at all, for 
our present purpose, the thought expressed 
must have some reality; to be high art, it 
must be ideal. To be the highest art, it 





must, amongst other qualities, have that of 
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being the most suggestive of the noblest, 
trues‘, and purest thoughts ; on every side 
it touches, its spirit must be exce/sior. 

It would be impossible in the short 
space of a single article to enter seriously 
on so wide a subject; the most we can 
hope to do is to suggest, by a few exam- 
ples, the way in which it might be worked 
out at large. We will begin with the As- 
syrian sculptures, which, judged from this 
point of view, naturally come first, as low- 
est of all. The animal forms they de- 
lighted in are marked for strength of tal- 
ons, or swiftness of flight: cruel eagle 
heads, huge winged bulls, impassive, yet 
with a kind of majestic strength and stu- 
pidity; “fierce Assyrian countenances, 
with keen, murderous, eagle eyes ; animal, 
king, and god, all presented in the same 
form, giving forth their conception of the 
powers that ruled over them, letting us 
into the secret of what they and their peo- 
ple would wish to be.” * For here we see 
their kings in the circumstances that ap- 
peared to these Assyrians the most glori- 
ous ; seated on thrones, while long fines 
of chained captives are being driven up to 
them with whips; or else, as bound, but 
headless figures, are still kneeling before 
them. Divine and human nature, as they 
interpreted them, were akin to that “na- 
ture red in tooth and claw,” which shrieks 
against the law of light and love. All 
their sculptures deify physical force ; all 
hold up slaughter and savage victory, more 
savagely used, as the delight of the gods, 
and the chief glory set before kings. 

We saw lately an engraving from a 
Grecian bas-relief, exquisitely simple and 
graceful in its clear outlines, representing 
a solemn celebration of the conquest of 
Troy. The three Grecian chiefs are 
slaughtering Trojan captive youths. Each 
prisoner is slight in figure, young in face; 
each has a great gashed wound, from 
which the blood is spouting; each has 
been stripped, and has his hands tied be- 
hind him, denoting his utter helplessness. 
Agamemnon’s captive has already been 
thrown into a hollow in the ground, in 
which he is made to sit up, whilst the 
king is gravely and calmly cutting his 


* Professor Maurice: “ Religions of the World.”’ 
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throat. The other chiefs are watching 
him, each having one hand on the shoul- 
der of a captive, the other holding the 
sword with which he is about to be butch- 
ered. There is a similar scene described 
in the play of “ Hecuba ” — the sacrifice of 
Polyxena, in honour of the dead Achilles. 
Very superior in the perfect drawing of 
the sculptured group, in the artistic draw- 
ing of the dramatic one, to those rude 
carvings from Nineveh, the thought ex- 
pressed is no nobler, whilst the beauty of 
the representation makes them but the 
more deliberately cold-blooded. In the 
gallery of Roman sculpture at the Louvre, 
we find a treatment of the conquered very 
different from these. Instead of calling 
on us to witness the triumph of Rome in 
the slaughter of weak and naked striplings, 
or lovely girls, her “barbarian captives” 
are sculptured as stately stalwart men 
of middle age, and gigantic strength. 
Mighty men of valour, their faces worn 
and furrowed with the hardships of their 
past and the griefs of their present lives, 
with long wild hair and rough beards, 
their heads bowed in grief, their heavy 
mantles folded about them from head to 
foot, no indignity has been put upon them. 
They inspire reverence and even awe, as 
well as compassion. Perhaps the finest 
of these is a group of four gigantesque 
figures, who bear on their shoulders a 
massy cornice, intended to be surmounted 
by a statue of Domitian. The date of 
this must, therefore, have been about 
A.D. 90. 

Different as they are, yet, in the im- 
movable calmness of the winged Assyr- 
ian bulls, we find some link to the arts 
that come next before us, those of Egypt 
and of India. In the Egyptian sphinxes 
the ideal aimed at seems to be that of 
complete and eternal repose. Living, 
calm, majestic, imperturbable, above the 
reach of passion, of circumstance, of time 
itself, they watched the ages pass across 
the level plains of burning Egypt, as free 
from the tumultuous joys as from the 
cruel anxieties of mortal life. Such seems 
to have been their ideal of godlike happi- 
ness; whilst their pyramids, at once 
guarding the remains of the dead, and 
pointing to the skies, seem to say, “ Not 
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here, but there is rest; we wait.” The 
Hindoo gods of the south share this 
character. The countenance of Vishnu, 
asleep on the lotus leaf, or on the many- 
headed serpent of eternity, is, we are 
told by those acquainted with Indian 
sculpture, an almost perfect realization of 
ideal rest. Those of the north have 
striven for more of the life and beauty of 
Grecian art, but all seem to place perfec- 
tion in calm. All teach men to seek in 
the annihilation of all emotions and in ab- 
sorption into the unmoved deity, the 
remedy for all the evils of life, and all the 
sinful weaknesses of men.* This, too, is 
the root idea of Buddhism, as Maurice 
tells us. “Rest is not so much the attri- 
bute of Buddha as his essence ;” and in 
silence and contemplation men may at 
last be absorbed into rest. 

There was, therefore, an excelsior in 
these arts, but it was not the excelsior of 
life — not, therefore, truly of men. We 
know of no passage of Greek art intended 
to express this idea of perfect rest. Many 
of their gods are very calm, but it is a 
calm of quite another kind. Good judges, 
we believe, consider the figure of the 
Dancing Faun at Naples to convey the 
expression of perfect satisfaction, but it is 
the satisfaction of active joy, of young 
vigorous life, absolutely content in the 
perfect rhythm of its own health and 
beauty. And Roman sculpture expresses 
the stern and strong calm of endurance, 
not the perfect rest of satisfied contempla- 
tion. The Hebrew prophets and singers 
held forth the promise of “peace — great 
peace, as the work of righteousness, with 
quietness and assurance forever ;” a less 
chilling peace than that of the Buddhists, 
and yet containing that element of rest 
“in sure dwellings and in quiet: resting. 
places,” which is nearly always missing in 
Greek art; for, perhaps, the Farnese 
Hercules, with its aspect of touching and 
unsatisfied melancholy, is hardly to be 


* Compare Aristotle, Eth. Nicomach. lib. ii. cap. 
iii. section 5. Though Aristotle would evidently re- 
gard this teaching as an excess, the philosophy of the 
Cynics and others, as Democritus, tended in this direc- 
tion, when they declared the virtues to be dadeiag 
tivag kal npepiac. See Sir Alex. Grant’s note on the 


passage. 
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counted an exception. There is one 
sculptured group of Christian art, which, 
combining together both these ideas of 
consummated victory and of absolute 
peace, may serve as our contrast with the 
arts of which we have been speaking. 
But it is impossible adequately to describe 
it, for the thoughts those figures breathe 
are for silence, not for words; nor could 
any drawing convey the lessons one’s in- 
most spirit learns on the roof of Milan 


Cathedral. As you walk along those 
white marble terraces, mountin ever 
higher, you see below you the rich level 


plains of Lombardy, teeming with villages, 
and churches, and cities, with theirslong 
busy white roads, with fields and groves 
and glistening rivers stretching far away 
and on into the distance; until at last the 
dark purple of the horizon lies sharp 
against the clear circling blue of the sky, 
and the world seems ended, a perfect cir- 
cle everywhere, except to the north, for 
there a veil of'white mist conceals it, and 
far above that mist the snowy summits of 
alps upon alps hang, in their glittering 
majesty, high up against the sky. Not less 
silent and unchanging stand the victorious 
saints, in white and glistening raiment, on 
countless pinnacles, on every side, above, 
below, and around you. Some of them 
are leaning on the spear, or sword, or cross, 
by which they died ; others bear the palm- 
branch, which marks them as conquerors. 
Even without these tokens, and without 
the angel figures which bear them com- 
pany, their countenances alone would tell 
you they are conquerors — conquerors 
over doubt and sin, over sorrow and pain 
and death, over themselves; their whole 
being is satisfied, all the stains and the 
weariness of their warfare are past and 
over; they rest as those may rest, who 
have heard the words, “ Well done, good 
and faithful servants.” They rest, and 
yet they watch, as men that wait for their 
Lord; without a shadow of impatience, 
without a shadow of doubt, with all the 
certainty of those who know in whom they 
have trusted. You turn again to the tow- 
ering alps, and by the side of that steadfast 
strength, that deep peace, that immovable 
faith, even the mountain peaks seem to 
you weak and unstable. 

The execution of some amongst these 
statues is very unequal: but the idea, the 
truth sought to be expressed, is unmis- 
takable. 

‘We must, however, now go back for 
many centuries. 

In Greek art, as in those ruder and ear- 
lier arts, it is the gods and the godlike 
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with which the artist is chiefly employed, 
but his ideal is different, and more com- 
plex. It is no longer repose, but life; no 
longer the dreamy content of passive con- 
templation, but the active joy of beauty, of 
vigour, and of freedom, in every variety of 
mode possible to humanity. One can 
imagine Greek art turning away, wearied 
and unsatisfied, from the calm of her 
elder Egyptian sister, with the passionate 
cry — 

’Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 

Oh life, not death, for which we pant, 

More life, and better, that I want. 


The first-fruits of this changed ideal we 
may note in the wider compass and rich 
variety of Greek art; for repose is one, 
and life is manifold and many-sided. And 
here we find life, passionate, beautiful, tri- 
umphant in its gods, conquered, strug- 
gling, conquering, but still always beauti- 
ful in its eroes; with its various inter- 
pretations of the Divine government that 
directs the course of life, and of the mean- 
ings of life and death; with its dark hints 
of a supreme Nemesis ever in the back- 
ground, with its vague guesses at the 
shadow-life beyond. Instead of imaging 
humanity rising to divinity with the loss 
of half its nature, the Greeks delighted to 
exhibit it as already half-divine, by cloth- 
ing their divinities with human forms and 
enduing them with human passions. They 
peopled the woods, and hills, and. rivers, 
with nymphs and demigods lovely as na- 
ture and wilful as Undines, and so the 

took from nature her steadfast order, too 

from her all symbolism of a Creator’s love, 
left her full of lovely, lawless, wanton life. 
They peopled Olympus with personal 
deities possessed of human natures and 
of divine powers, governing the world 
mainly in the interests of truth and jus- 
tice, but not governing their own pas- 
sions; sustaining a kosmos into which 
they themselves were continually bringing 
a moral chaos. In going to their poets 
and dramatists to see what account they 
gave of the Deity, and how they fulfilled 
their mission of interpreting the ways 
of God to men, we can compare the 
Greek interpretation with that given by 
the seers and poets of an almost cones 
temporary race, a race to them barba- 
riuns, to us the God-instructed Israel- 
ites. But we would ask our readers, 
in making this comparison, to lay aside for 
the moment all thought of a higher reve- 
lation in the Hebrew singers, and to look 
at them from the same standing-point, as 
though equally inspired or equally human; 
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and so to judge, which of these two races, 
the cultured Greek or the ruder Hebrew, 
has left us the highest tidemark or taught 
us the most ennobling truths. 

In describing Phidias’ glorious statue of 
Zeus, “the supreme God of the Aryan 
race” (?), “the purest deity of the Greek 
cultus,” Macrobius tells us that the sculp- 
tor declared that in designing it he had in 
mind those lines of Homer, which de- 
scribe Zeus nodding his ambrosial locks 
and shaking Olympus. Without some 
such high authority as Phidias, we might 
hardly perhaps have ventured to as- 
sume, that this celebrated passage is to 
be considered as one of the grandest de- 
scriptions of their supreme God to be 
found among their poets. As many will 
remember, it runs thus: “ The silver- 
footed queen, the goddess Thetis,” has 
come to Olympus to pray Zeus to avenge 
her son Achilles on the Grecian host: 
at first he is silent, and she renews her 
prayer : 

Then much disturbed the cloud-compeller 
spoke. 


She is, he says, making sad work between 
him and his wife, who taunts him quite 
often enough as it is: nevertheless, only 
desiring her to get away without letting 
Héré catch sight of her, he grants her 
prayer and says: 

To confirm thy faith I nod my head, 
For ne’er my promise shall deceive or fail 
Or be recalled, if with a nod confirmed. 
He said, and nodded with his shadowy brows ; 
Waved on the immortal head the ambrosial 


locks, 
And all Olympus trembled at his nod. 


Or, as Pope has it, perhaps for once 
more nobly — 


High heaven with trembling the dread signal 
took, 

And all Olympus to the centre shook. 

The Israelitish singers had expressed 

this thought of God’s power and truth dif- 

ferently : . 

Let all the earth fear the Lord, 

Stand in awe of Him all ye that dwell in the 
earth ; 

For He spake,—it was done; He com- 
_manded, — it stood fast. 


And again the seer, for whom Balak 
sent his princes: 


God is not a man that He should lie, neither 
the son of man that He should repent: Hath 
He said and shall He not do it? or, hath He 
spoken, and shall He not make it good ? 


Homer inded had no scruple in making 
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_ himself oe in his relations to 
is august and very disagreeable spouse. 
And his other ne ~ 3 per he 
uses rather as the foil and occasions of 
his heroes than as examples which it 
would be good for men and women to fol- 
low. Indeed the contrast between the 
brave and earnest struggles of his heroes 
in the midst of their mortal weakness, and 
snared as they are in the toils of fate, 
with the whimsical likes and dislikes of 
the gods in their wanton and remorseless, 
and even at moments cowardly, exercise 
of their immortal strength, forms one of 
the most pathetic elements of the Iliad: 
whilst their quarrels, of the goddesses 
especially, with each other, come in as 
on sg and almost at times comic epi- © 
sodes, relieving the too great strain of the 
serious human tragedy. 

But going down the river of time for 
some — shall we say?—seven hundred 
years more, in Aischylus we find so very 
different a conception of the inhabitants 
of Olympus, that little but the names ap- 
pear at first sight to remain the same. 
Supreme and just administrator of eter- 
nal law, Zeus—no longer kept awake at 
night by thinking how he may defeat his 
consort’s schemes, and make his own 
wishes prevail—is depicted as preserv- 
ing the universe, and specially society, 
from chaos, and making all things stable 
by unswerving justice: he is recognized 
with awe and reverence, but abiding in 
the background he does not appear: the 
lesser gods who are seen, profess to be 
the ministers of his decrees and the 
teachers of his will. 

Miss Swanwick attributes this change 
of “the capricious elemental Zeus of the 
Iliad” into the venerable deity of the 
“ Oresteia,” to the interfusion of Persian 
elements modifying Greek thought. We 
feel considerable doubt as to any very co- 
gent evidence on behalf of this view be- 
ing obtainable. If it could be proved, it 
would be curious to inquire how far Per- 
sian thought had been influenced by the 
Hebrew prophets, of whom Cyrus knew 
so much, and whose nation he so greatly 
favoured. 

Evidently, however, we have reached in 
Eschylus a much higher ¢idemark. It is 
certainly one of the highest, possibly the 
very highest in respect of the conception 
of God and of His providential rule, which 
their poetry ever reached, and it was one 
which they did not long maintain. Miss 
Swanwick thus collects together the evi- 
dence, and sums up “the grandest as- 
criptions of omnipotence to the Olympian 
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king.” “ Heis invoked,” she rightly says, 
as “king of kings, most blessed of the 
blest, among the perfect power most per- 
fect, Zeus supreme in bliss;” character- 
ized as “mighty Zeus, protector of the 

eat, the highest, who directs destiny by 
Coser law;” “Zeus, lord of ceaseless 
time, almighty ruler of the earth;” and 
apostrophized as “the great artificer, su- 
preme ruler, who knows no superior, 
whose deed is prompt as his word to exe- 
cute the design of his deep-counselling 
mind.” 

We will take one out of the many He- 
brew passages that run parallel to these,— 
the proclamation of God’s name to Moses 
about 1450, B.c. ‘The Jehovah, the Je- 
hovah God, merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering and abundant in goodness and 
in truth, keeping mercy for thousands, 
forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin, 
and that will by no means clear the guilty, 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children and upon the children’s 
children unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion.” 

This last sentence brings to mind at 
once the Nemesis of Aéschylus; it might, 
taken by itself, form the motto of the 
“ Oresteia.” It is difficult to give by se- 
lected passages full utterance to Aeschylus’ 
conception of the supreme justice ; it is the 
history, not the speeches of these trage- 
dies, which embody it. We find in them 
a world founded on and preserved by 
hoary law, just and righteous; which, if 
not originating in the will of Zeus, is, at 
any rate, formulated for mortals in his 
mind, and administered by his decree. 
Vengeance awaits every crime, bringin 
woe, not on the criminal only, but entail- 
ing fresh crimes on his race, and even on 
the place where the crime was perpe- 
tuated. Até, the Eumenides, fate, exe- 
cute this law of vengeance with a blind 
and relentless fury : — 


Slow she tracks him and sure, as a lyme- 
hound sudden she grips him, 
Crushing him, blind in his pride, for a sign 
and a terror for mortals. 
But Pheebus, under his title of Loxias 
the king, administers the decrees of Zeus 
with intelligent discrimination; for the 
higher justice of Zeus has the attribute of 
mercy also, as all true justice must have ; 
and thus 
Against their will 
Rebellious men are tutored to be wise ; 
‘A grace, I ween, of the divinities 
Who, from their holy seats, mankind arraign. 


So we find Loxias interposing to rescue 





Orestes from the Furies, on the ground 
that in the murder of his mother he has 
obeyed the higher law, avenging his fa- 
ther in compliance with the express com- 
mand of the god. 

Very different, and yet not unfrequently 
coincident, is the conception of the rela- 
tion between affliction and sin, between 
God and man, given us in the grand dra- 
matic poem of Job. The notion that the 
evils which befall men are tokens of the 
divine vengeance for their own or for 
ancestral crimes, is the very notion con- 
tended against throughout and finally re- 
futed.* Here misery, sickness, death 
itself are evils which come from without, 
from the accusing foe, who seeks by these 
outward afflictions to destroy the faith of 
God’s servants and overcome théir obedi- 
ence. Here Jehovah himself permits the 
trial, watches over it, causes it to turn to 
good instead of evil, so that the fiery 
persecution, through which Job passes, re- 
sults not only in his securer happiness, 
but in placing him in a far higher condi- 
tion, morally and intellectually, than that 
in which at first we find him. 

The “ Oresteia” ends by Pallas, as ruler 
of Athens, substituting for the old rude 
law of the blood-avenger — answering to 
the government of the Eumenides — the 
administration of justice by the high court 
of the Areopagus, which is to copy in its 
decrees that higher justice, of which she 
and Loxias have just given the example,— 
This court august, untouched by bribes, 
Sharp to avenge, wakeful for those that sleep, 
Establish I a bulwark to these lands. 

The whole of this passage reminds us 
forcibly of the similar substitution made 
for the blood-avenger, by the provision of 
cities of refuge and public trial at their 
gates, in the Mosaic law; but this lies be- 
yond our present purpose. The biessing 

estowed by Pallas on Athens, too long to 
uote, may be compared with the blessing 
ecreed for Zion in Isaiah xxv. 8. 

But whatever be the agency by which 
the world’s government is carried on, the 
whole is referred absolutely to the will of 
Zeus. Thus the chorus laments — 

Alas, ill-omened praise of Fate, 
Baneful and still unsatisfied, 
Alas, ’tis Zeus in will, in deed, 
Sole cause, sole fashioner ; for say 
What comes to mortals undecreed 
By Zeus, what here that owneth not his sway ? 
Woe! woe! 

* Even if we adopted — which we are by no means 
prepared to do—the view of those who regard the 
speeches of Elihu as of a later date than the rest of the 


poem, this would not affect the argument. We simply 
take the book as it stands in the Jewish canon. 
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I girded thee [the Lord had said to Cyrus 
by Isaiah], I girded thee, though thou hast not 
known me. Iam the Lord, and there is none 
else. I form the light and create darkftess ; I 
make peace and create evil. Woe unto him 
that striveth with his Maker ; let the potsherd 
strive with the potsherd of the earth. 


Again, whc a Orestes says — 


Weighing all, no power I know 
Save Zeus, if I aside would throw 
This groundless burden of distress ; 


his voice may sound to many like a dim 
whisper of those tender words — 


“Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people,” saith 
our God, 

* Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem and cry 
unto her 

That her warfare is accomplished, 

That her iniquity is pardoned, 

For she hath received of the Lord’s hand 
double for all her sins.” 


Agamemnon says, 


Zeus with propitious eye 
Beholds the victor’s sway with mercy crowned. 


He hath showed thee, O man, what is good, 
and what doth the soul require of thee, but to 
do justly and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God? 


Or again, 
I desired mercy, and not sacrifice. 


We have dwelt too long perhaps on 
schylus, but we must find room for two 
more of his higher notes — 


An untainted mind 
Is heaven’s best gift ; 


and this — 


This the sum of wisdom hear ; 
Justice’s altar aye revere, 
Nor ever dare, 
Lusting after worldly gear, 
With atheist foot to spurn ; beware, 
Lurketh retribution near. 
But who unforced, with spirit free, 
Dares to be just, is ne’er unblest, 
Whelmed utterly he cannot be. 


Unto the upright there ariseth light out of 
darkness, - 

Surely he shall not be moved forever; the 
righteous shall be in everlasting re- 
membrance ; 

He shall not be afraid of evil tidings, 

His heart is fixed, trusting on the Lord. 


Next to Eschylus in point of time, and 
often at least equal to him in elevation of 
thought comes Pindar. From him let us 
first take —though it is by no means a 
specimen of his loftiest flights — what Mr. 
Symonds with justice terms “this truly 





beautiful description of a thoroughly suc- 
cessful life, as imagined by a Greek :” 


That man is happy and songworthy by the 
skilled, who, victorious by might of hand or 
vigour of foot, achieves the greatest prizes 
with daring and with strength, aad-who in 
his lifetime sees his son, while yet a youth, 
crowned with Pythian wreaths. The brazen 
heaven, it is true, is inaccessible to him, but, 
whatsoever joy we race of mortals tagte, he 
reaches to the furthest voyage. 


The following out of many is perhaps the 
most exact Hebrew parallel; the source 
of the happy life is different, for to the 
Israelite the heavens were neither brazen 
nor inaccessible,* whilst the welfare of 
his country was as necessary an element 
of his happiness as the prosperity of his 
children : 


Blessed is every one that feareth the Lord, 
that walketh in His ways, 

For thou shalt eat the labour of thy hand; 
oh! well is thee and happy shalt thou 


be: 

Thy wife shall be as the fruitful vine upon the 
walls of thy house, 

Thy childreri like the olive branches round 
about the table ; . 

The Lord from out of heaven shall so bless 
thee, that thou shalt see Jerusalem in 
prosperity all thy days long, 

Yea, thou shalt see thy children’s children, 
and peace upon Israel. — Psalm cxxviii. 


The next passage is Pindar’s description 
of the future state of weal. We again 
adopt Mr. Symonds’ translation; he is 
speaking of those souls of the dead — 


From whom Persephone 
Due atonement shall receive 
For the things that made to grieve 


in their early life; and this is their bliss: 


Shines for them the sun’s warm glow 
When ’tis darkness here below ; 

And the ground before their towers, 
Meadow land with purple flowers, 
Teems with incense-bearing treen, 
Teems with fruit of golden sheen ; 
Some in steed and wrestling feat, 
Some in dice take pleasure sweet, 
Some in harping —— 


And then, after he has described the pains 


of the guilty souls, we come on these two 
additional and to us rather incongruous 
lines, — 
Whilst pious spirits tenanting the ~~ 
Chant praises to the Mighty One on high. 


By way of comparison we will give only 
two lines from the Psalmist, when, look- 
* Neither were they always inaccessible to Pindar, 


as a subsequent quotation will show. The first Psalm 
gives another parallel to this passage. 
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ing on to the future life, he sums up his 
sure and certain hope : 


I shall behold Thy presence in righteousness, 
When I awake up after Thy likeness I shall 
be satisfied. — Ps. xvii. 16, 


Whether Sophocles, the next of the 
Greek dramatists to A®schylus, sounded 
so high a note as “the bright and splen- 
dour-leving” Pindar, is a question on 
which opinions v-ill differ. This is the ac- 
count of the Divine providence which he 
puts into the mouth of Philoctetes: 


Never have I known 
That the base perish: such the gods protect, 
Delighting from the realms of death to snatch 
The crafty and the guileful; but the just 
And generous they in ruin always sink : 
How for these things shall we acconnt 
Or how approve them? When I find the 

gods unjust, 

How shall I praise their heavenly governance? 


The Hebrew Psalmist had felt the same 
ag sey some seven hundred years be- 
ore, but he had gone deeper than the sur- 
face enigma of life, knowing where to look 
for light, and humbled by that knowledge. 


My feet were almost gone, my treadings had 
well nigh slipped : 

And why? I was grieved at the wicked, I 
do also see the ungodly in such prosperity. 
For they are in no peril of death, but are lusty 
and strong. 

They come to no misfortune like other folk, 
neither are they plagued like other men. 

And I said, Then have I cleansed my heart 
in vain and washed my hands in innocency. 

For all the day long have I been plagued, 
and chastened every morning. 

Then thought I to understand this, but it 
was too hard for me : 

Until I went into the sanctuary of God, then 
understood I the end of these men. 

. - » So foolish was I and ignorant, I was 
even as a beast before Thee.— Ps. Ixxiii. 
[probably about 1040 B.c.] 


This again is the lament of the faithful 
and noble Antigone, as she is led to death : 


Thus I, unhappy wretch, come living to the 
caverns of the dead. What righteous law of 
the gods have I transgressed? Why must I 

et laok to the gods, unhappy that I am? 

hat helper must I summon to’ my aid ? for 
by righteous dealing I have obtained the re- 
ward of unrighteousness, 


Not less passionate is Job’s cry, whilst as 
yet equally certain with Antigone of his 
own rectitude : 


Surely I would speak to the Almighty, and I 
desire to reason with God ; 
Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him. 





The epilogue spoken after the death of 
Heracles by his son is still more outspoken 
than Antigone; they are bearing the body 
to the funeral pyre : 


Praise him, ye attendants, being sensible of 
the great injustice of the gods, who, though 
they gave him being and are called his par- 
ents, can endure to look on these sufferings, 
The future, indeed, no one can foresee: but 
the events now present are lamentable to us 
and disgraceful to them. . . . And nought is 
there of these sufferings which is not Zeus. 


The following passage from an unknown 
Jewish writer, living probably much about 
the same time as Sophocles, is surely a 
far truer estimate of death, even in rela- 
tion to the great and rude Heracles of the 
tender heart, than that: 


The souls of the righteous are in the hand 
of God, and there shall no torment touch 
them. In the sight of the unwise they seemed 
to die, and their departure is taken for misery, 
and their going from us to be utter destruc- 
tion. But they are in peace. For though 
they be punished in the sight of man, yet is 
their hope full of immortality; and having 
been a little chastised, they shall be greatly 
rewarded, for God proved them, and found 
them worthy for Himself. — Wisdom iii. 2, etc. 


Again Sophocles sums up human life 
thus: 


Not to have been born is beyond contro- 
versy the best; and when one has seen the 
light, to return as soon as possible to the 
place whence he came, is by much the next 
best lot. For when youth comes bringing 
thoughtless follies, what troublous woe wan- 
ders apart from it? what woe is not therein? 
Murders, factions, strife, wars, and envy: and 
the last scene is allotted to loathsome old age, 
impotent, unsociable, unloved, where the worst 
of ills dwell together. 


Pindar had written more nobly and with a 
higher faith than this : — 


Brief [he says] is the growing time of joy 
for mortals, and briefly too doth its flower fall 
to earth, shaken by fell fate. Things of a 
day, what are we, and what are we not? A 
shadow’s dream is man. But when the splen- 
dour that God gives descends, then there re- 
mains a radiant light and gladsome life for 
mortals.* 


This is the Psalmist’s view of human life: 


Like as a father pitieth his children, 

So the Lord pitieth them that fear him, 
For He knoweth whereof we are made. 
He remembereth that we are but dust. 
The days of man are but as grass, 

For he flourisheth as a flower of the field, 


* Translated by Mr. Symonds: vide “The Greek 
Poets.’ 
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For the. wind passeth over it and it is gone, 

And the place thereof shall know it no more ; 

But the merciful goodness of the Lord en- 
dureth forever and ever, 

And His righteousness upon children’s chil- 
dren. — Ps, ciii. 


And instead of the “loathsome old age, 
impotent, unsociable, unloved,” we have 
this : 

Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel, and 
afterwards receive me into glory. 

My flesh and my heart faileth, but Thou art 
the strength of my heart, and my portion for- 
ever. 


Had the Grecian poets been able to 
speak thus, Plato would hardly have de- 
sired to banish them from the “ Republic.” 
In passing from them we must note how 
great is the similarity of all the human 
sorrows, perplexities, fears, the expres- 
sions of which we have been contrasting 
in Greek and Hebrew song; it is the hope 
and the faith that are so often far asunder. 
The Greek’s faith is vague, beautiful at 
times, but doubtful; he is as one that 
beats the air. Whenever the problems of 
life and futurity come before him, he is 
tossed about with every changing mood. 
He guesses, and knows that he is onl 
guessing. The Israelite’s faith is fixed, 
and his hope is sure: sorrow or sin, pas- 
sion or haste, may obscure it for a time, 
but he knows that it is there: he grasps 
it with the grim hold of intellectual intui- 
tion, he knows that he is standing on the 
Rock that is higher than he, and that the 
everlasting arms are underneath him, 
however thick the darkness may be about 
him. 

It is difficult indeed to sum up the char- 
acteristics of Judaism and of Christian- 
ity, as distinguished from heathenism, 
more briefly and more beautifully than in 
the words of the lamented Arthur Hallam. 
Even those who know them well — and 
they are far too little known — will pardon 
us for citing them once more: 


What is the distinguishing character of 
Hebrew literature, which separates it by so 
broad a line of demarcation from that of every 
ancient people? Undoubtedly the sentiment 
of erotic devotion, which pervades it. Their 
poets never represent the Deity as an im- 
passive principle ; a mere organizing intellect 
removed at infinite distance from human hopes 
and fears. He is for them a Being of like 
passions with themselves, requiring heart for 
heart, and capable of inspiring affection, be- 
cause capable of feeling and returning it. 
Awful, indeed, are the thunders of His utter- 
ance, and the clouds that surround His dwell- 
ing-place ; very terrible is the vengeance He 





executes on the nations that forget Him; but 
to His chosen people, and especially to the 
men “ after His own heart,” whom. He anoints 
from the midst of them, His “still, small 
voice” speaks in sympathy and loving kind- 
ness. Every Hebrew, while his breast glowed 
with patriotic enthusiasm at those promises, 
which he shared as one of the favoured race, 
had a yet deeper source of emotion, from 
which gushed perpetually the aspirations of 
prayer and thanksgiving. He might consider 
himself alone in the presence of his God; the 
single being to whom a great revelation had 
been made, and over whose head “an exceed- 
ing weight of glory” was suspended. His 
personal welfare was infinitely concerned with 
every event that had taken place in the mirac- 
ulous order of Providence. For him the rocks 
of Horeb had trembled, and the waters of the 
Red Sea were parted in their course. The 
word given on Sinai with such solemn pomp 
of ministration, was given to his own indi- 
vidual soul, and brought him into immediate 
communion with his Creator. That awful 
Being could never be put away from him. He 
was about his path, and about his feet, and 
knew all his thoughts long before. Yet this 
tremendous, enclosing presence, was a pres- 
ence of love. _ It was a manifold, everlasting 
manifestation of one ‘deep feeling —a desire 
for human affection. Such a belief, while it 
enlisted even pride and self-interest on the 
side of piety, had a direct tendency to excite 
the best passions of our nature. Love is not 
long asked in vain from generous dispositions, 
A Being, never absent, but standing beside 
the life of each man with ever watchful ten- 
derness, and recognized, though invisible, in 
every blessing that befel them from youth to 
age, became naturally the object of their 
warmest affections. Their belief in Him 
could not exist without producing, as a neces- 
sary effect, that profound impression of pas- 
sionate individual attachment, which, in the 
Hebrew authors, always mingles with, and 
vivifies their faith in, the Invisible. All the 
books in the Old Testament are breathed upon 
by this breath of life. Especially is it to be 
found in that beautiful collection, entitled the 
Psalms-of David, which remains, after some 
thousand years, perhaps the most perfect form 
in which the religious sentiment of man has 
been embodied. 

But what,is true of Judaism is yet more 
true of Christianity, “ matre pulchré filia pul- 
chrior.” In addition to all the characters of 
Hebrew monotheism, there exists in the doc- 
trine of the cross a peculiar and inexhaustible 
treasure for the affectionate feelings. The 
idea of the Oedvfpwrog (God-Man), the God 
whose goings forth have been from everlast- 
ing, yet visible to men for their redemption as 
an earthly temporal creature, living, acting 
and suffering among themselves, then (which 
is more important) transferring to the unseen 
place of His spiritual agency the same hu- 
manity He wore on earth, so that the lapse of 
generations can in no way affect the concep- 
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tion of His identity; this is the most powerful 
thought that ever addressed itself to a human 
imagination. It is the mov ord which alone 
was wanting to move the world. Here was 
solved at once the great problem, which so 
long had distressed the teachers of mankind, 
how to make virtue the object of passion, and 
to secure at once the warmest enthusiasm in 
the heart, with the clearest perception of right 
and wrong in the understanding. The char- 
acter of the blessed founder of our faith be- 
came an abstract of moiality to determine the 
judgment, while at the same time it remained 
personal and liable to love. The written 
Word and established Church prevented a de- 
generation into ungoverned mysticism, but the 
predominant principle of vital religion always 
remained that of self-sacrifice to the Saviour. 
Not only the higher divisions of moral duties, 
but the simple, primary impulses of benevo- 
lence, were subordinated to this new absorb- 
ing passion. The world was loved “in Christ 
alone.” The brethren were members of His 
mystical body. All the other bonds that had 
fastened down the Spirit of the Universe to 
our narrow round of earth were as nothing in 
comparison to this golden chain of suffering 
and self-sacrifice, which at once riveted the 
heart of man to One, who, hike himself, was 
acquainted with grief. Pain is the deepest 
thing we have in our nature, and union through 
pain has always seemed more holy and more 
real than any other.* 


There are two or three other points of 
divergence which it may be well to note. 
One is the vast difference of the Greeks’ 
faith amongst themselves, and the almost 
complete unity of the Hebrews’ through 
these seven centuries. Between the relig- 
ion of Homer and the faith of Aeschylus, 
nay even between the faith of AEschylus 
and that of Sophocles, there is a marked 
divergency. From Moses to Malachi 
there is hardly any fundamental or real 
difference. 

We mean that the unity of the God- 
head, the love of God as the prime duty of 
man, the conviction of retribution and 
reward, are taught from first to last. Even 
if we listen to critics like Mr. Mill, who 
seem to us inclined to exaggerate what- 
ever amount of difference does exist be- 
tween the tone of the Mosaic Law and 
that of the prophets, it must still be ob- 
served, that even they admit that this 
difference is all in , Mowe of the later 
writers, and that whatever change has 
occurred has been wholly in the direction 
of improvement. Certainly, it in no wise 
affects our argument, if we are called 
upon to recognize some degree of change, 
so long as even opponents of revelation 


* Remains, pp. 275-278. [The italics are ours.] 
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admit such change to be wholly in the way 
of a wider humanity and a deeper spirit- 
uality. 

But how different is the case of heath. 
endom. We have paused, for lack of 
space, at Sophocles. Need we say that 
to goon to the works of the next great 
artist in dramatic poetry, Euripides, would 
be to encounter a declension, so far as 
religious feeling is concerned. It is, no 
doubt, possible, that Schlegel and some 
other critics have dealt hardly with Eurip- 
ides, both as poet and as teacher. But, 
after making all allowances, he must, in 
the matter of faith and reverence, be 
placed on a distinctly lower level than 
“Eschylus, or Pindar, or Sophocles. 

Then look at the rise of the school of 
Epicurus, and its effect on the poetry of 
both Greece and Rome. We do not wish 
to forget that the song of the minstrel and 
high-priest of the system, the unhappy 
Lucretius, contains many elements of 
solemn truth, as well as of intense beauty. 
That philanthropic temper, and also that 
deep sense of infinitude which has struck 
religious readers, such as Keble; nay, 
even the very fierceness of the poet’s pro- 
tests against the claims of religion, as he 
knew it, against the ideas of sacrifice and 
of endless woe, all testify to his convic- 
tion that he is not declaiming against cob- 
web-like fairy-tales, that can be blown 
away with a breath. We cannot tell 
whether a presentation of a truer view of 
the Divine providence might have altered 
the impressions af the gifted author of 
the “ De Rerum Naturé ;” but the history 
of the man and of his poem, as it stands, 
is fraught with sorrow andawe. And yet, 
perhaps, to many minds, there is some- 
thing still sadder in the light and careless 
Epicureanism of some others of the poetic 
choir, such as the pseudo-Anacreon, and 
Catullus, and Horace. And though a 
brief protest, such as the noble hymn of 
Cleanthes the Stoic, may occasionally be 
heard, yet there can be little doubt but 
that Epicurism, as taught by the poets, 
did much to lower the general tone of 
heathen society. Méhler declares — and 
we can well believe him—that there is 
evidence to show that the treatment of 
slaves became worse under its blighting 
influence. We will not go into any of 
those details, which prove the correctness 
of the painful description given in the 
opening pages of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. Mr. Farrar, in his “Life of 
Christ,” seems half inclined to censure 
those who, with Déllinger, in his “ Heéden- 
thum und Fudenthum,” or Ernest Renan, 
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in his “Z’Antechrist,’? have furnished 
such evidence. Yet, it must be borne in 
mind, that, if sceptics have full liberty to 
trace the sins and errors of Christendom, 
an entire silence on the previous and on 
the present condition of pagan lands must 
inevitably lead to false conclusions. 

With the Greek, so far as divine truth 
and human faith are concerned, we seem 
to be on the sea of fancy; with the Israel- 
ite, we are in the land of reason, experi- 
ence, and conviction. Then, again, be- 
tween their conceptions of the divine 
glory — one idea which runs through the 
Greek poems, and which affects the whole 
character of Greek sculpture, is wholly 
absent in Hebrew poetry. To the Greeks, 
happiness is an essential characteristic of 
the Deity, “most blessed of the blest, 
Zeus is supreme in bliss.” This is never 
denied, it is simply wanting in the He- 
brew singers, as in all true Christian art; 
to them it is divine to impart bliss, to com- 
passionate suffering, to remove sorrow, 
but the personal enjoyment of happiness 
is never spoken of as divine, it is an acci- 
dent, a result, not an element of perfec- 
tion. They do not Hesitate to affirm that 
God is grieved at the wicked every day, 
and that the Messiah is to prove “a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” 
On the other hand, how joyfully strong in 
hope and peace these Hebrew poets can 
be, whilst the most joyous passages of the 
Greek dramatists have so often an under- 
tone of melancholy. 

For “ever and anon a sigh peers 
through their lavish mirth,” and however 
bravely “they tune their lay to drive 
away all sorrow,” it is with the constant 
sense “ that bliss, alas, to-night must pass, 
and woe may come to-morrow.” 

Again, it is instructive to compare the 
Iliad, the Bible of the Greeks, as it has 
been called, with the Bible of the He- 
brews, and ask, which is the widest-mind- 
ed, the many-sided book — which comes 
home the most universally to the hearts 
and minds and longings of men of every 
race and every age and every condition of 
life? Doubtless He, who in executing 
his purpose of raising mankind nearer to 
himself, committed the revelation of the 
divine nature and world-government to the 
Israelites, allotted also to the Greeks the 
task of idealizing the human nature and 
of developing and cultivating all its ca- 
pacities, both mentally, physically, and 
esthetically. And yet, or rather because 
the Hebrew was being taught to know and 
worship God, whilst the Greek was learn- 
ing to understand and cultivate men — 





the “narrower-minded” Hebrew’s Bible 
gives a fuller, more varied, and more in- 
tensely human picture of men than does 
the Greek’s. One more comparison. In 
the Greek drama, the interest and the 
tragedy consist in this, men conquered by 
circumstance. In the single dramatic 
poem remaining to us of the Hebrews, 
God is so controlling circumstance that 
his servant shall conquer. In the modern 
drama the tragic interest turns on men 
conquering circumstance: thus all uncon- 
sciously the light and the victory of the 
incarnation and the cross is reflected, 
even by those who thought they drew 
their inspiration from ancient Athens 
alone. 

It was probably in the realm of sculp- 
ture that Greek art reached its height ; for 
its perfection in the matter of execution 
Greek artists had obvious advantages 
above every other race, and we suppose 
that so far as beauty is concerned, and 
the power of completely expressing their 
idea, no other sculptors have approached 
them. We can only take one specimen, 
but surely no one can study the Venus 
Victrix of the Louvre without being al- 
most enthralled with her loveliness. It is 
impossible to describe the mingled grace 
and dignity of her figure — the idea it gives 
you of overflowing life and elasticity, the 
queenly pose of her head, the expression 
of freedom and of triumph, conveyed, not 
in the face alone, but in her whole atti- 
tude. As faras such mingled power and 
loveliness can satisfy you, there is nothing 
more to bedesired. But the merely earthly 
beauty of her face, the self-assertion of 
her attitude, the stony scorn on her lovely 
lips hardly satisfy one’s ideal of pure 
womanhood, and certainly do not raise our 
thoughts to anything higher than that. 
She might very well stand for Venus 
looking on, whilst at her own command 
Psyche is being tortured at her feet. Ve- 
nus, Morris tells us, has been very wroth 
because Psyche is too lovely, but now at 
last she has her in her power, and she 
stands — 


Calm and very fair, 
Her white limbs bared of all her golden hair, 
Into her heart all wrath cast back again 
As on the terror and the helpless pain 
She oo with gentle eyes, and unmoved 
smile, 


There are in the same gallery several 
statues of Diana, the racetal and might 
huntress, with much of calm dignity, wit 
beautiful self-contained, self-re rding 
faces, all of the same type as the Venus; 
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they go so far and they go no further. 
Let us go up into one of the picture-gal- 
leries above, and seek out among Chris- 
tian works of art one to contrast with 
this.* The Suisse cannot direct you to 
Raphael’s S. Marguerite: he politely in- 
quires for you of a comrade; neither of 
them have heard of it; nevertheless it is 
there, though not so easily found as Ru- 
bens’ savage beasts or large Flemish 
beauties. Very young, younger than Ve- 
nus, little more than a child, S. Margaret 
has come through the gloomy valley that 
stretches far behind her, and now at its 
end, amidst desolate rocks and gloom, she 
has met the dragon who came out to drive 
her back or to destroy her. And she has 
conquered her foe: she too is Victrix. It 
may be the palm-branch in her little out- 
stretched hand, it may be her most inno- 
cently lovely face, that has overthrown 
him: however that may be, he lies pros- 
trate before her, gnashing his teeth and 
helplessly clutching the air with his tre- 
mendous claws, whilst he lashes the 
ground with huge coils of his serpent tail, 
vainly seeking to enfold her. She has 
conquered, but she is not conscious of her 
conquest, though her little feet are tread- 
ing on his loathsome bat-like wing; she 
does not even see him: forgetting all that 
is past, all her mind is bent on that which 
lies beyond, as with a modest childlike 
grace she steps carefully onward, without 
triumph as without fear; her pure wide- 
opened eyes are earnestly fixed upon the 
upward path that leads her to her Lord. 

Setting aside Christian and Greek faith 
for the moment, we ask our readers to 
consider how essentially different are these 
two types, not in degree, but in kind ; how 
wide apart is the finite life expressed in the 
Venus, and the life foreshadowed in S. 
Margaret’s wistful gaze ; between the self- 
contented, self-regarding soul of the one, 
the purity and self-forgetfulness of the 
other. 

And which of these two is the highest, 
and therefore the truest ideal of woman- 
hood, which ennobles our thoughts and 
elevates our aspirations the most when we 
study it? 

With the Greeks’ wonderful artistic 
power, it can never be said they were less 
able to express their highest ideal than 


* It has been said, that it is impossible to compare 
a statue and a picture together; as works of art it may 
be, so subtlely different are their objective modes of 
expression and their subjective results on the beholder. 
But the ideas respectively revealed by each may surely 
be compared, the one with the other ; it is this common 
quantity, the value of which we are now concerned 
with, and this alone. 





the Christian artist hasbeen. And yet we 
may ask, is there any statue of Zeus com- 
parable in majesty of thought ‘or in moral 
power to the Moses of Michael Angelo, 
with, as some say this Moses has, the face 
of him who talked with God on the mount. 
Even considering only the energy ex- 
pressed, is there ‘any Grecian statue so full 
of the conquering fire of the higher life as 
are some of his prophets — Ezekiel we 
think it is, or Jeremiah. 

Those faultless heads of the Apollo, 
perfect in physical beauty and in intelli- 
gence, are not very high conceptions of 
the young man in his glory. There is 
nothing in them inconsistent with the 
legends that told of his shooting down the 
children of Niobe one by one before her 
face; of his flaying Marsyas and hanging 
him on the plane-tree: all the statue tells 
one is, that if he did such things, he did 
them with a splendid smile and a perfect 
grace.* 

Contrast these with the S. John the 
Evangelist, the one that holds the pen and 
has the eagle by his side ; with Raphael's 
S. Michael (also at the Louvre); or with 
that most wonderful face passing all de- 
scription, the central figure in Leonardo’s 
“Last Supper,” as given in the life-size 


‘engraving taken about 1849, before which 


silence is the only possible attitude of the 
soul. Possibly the union of intellectual 
grandeur and moral power and purity can- 
not be approached in a human form with- 
out those traces of toil, of sorrow, of self- 
negation, of reverence, of holy anger or 
holier love, which not only override but 
disturb the physical beauty of form and 
colour. But Greek sculpture, uniting in- 
tellectual grandeur with physical beauty 
alone, makes their sensuous result the 
chief, if not the whole, of human excel- 
lence. It represents to us the perfection 
of that part of man’s nature whereby he 
is akin to nature and to matter; and it 
must therefore take a lower standing than 
the art which gives us, with less perfect 
execution, the higher humanity which is 
drawing nearer to the divine. 

Then the Greeks sought to express the 
perfect for which they craved by propor- 
tion. All the misery, all the meannesses, 
all the errors of humanity, are owing to 
these ever being too much or too little; 
all will be right when mca have learned to 
balance their natures rhythmically, music- 
ally, as the Deity does. And so their 


* Mr. Matthew Arnold somewhere in his poems so 
describes him, ‘‘ watching how the whetting sped.” 
For the other side, see Mr. Ruskin’s “* Modern Paint- 
ers,”’ vol. i. 
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temples arose in exquisite 
though built to the music of Apollo’s lyre, 
a joy to the eye forever. But there was 
no aspiration in those level lines, there 
was no suggestion of infinity in those com- 
plete proportions ; in attaining perfection 
they had shut out the divine. It was not 
so with the temple of the Hebrews, which 
very possibly fell far short of the perfec- 
tion of the Parthenon to the eye, but whose 
builder opened his prayer of dedication 
with the words — 


ree as 


Behold the heaven and the heaven of heav- 
ens cannot contain Thee, how much less this 
house that I have builded? — yet hearken 
unto the prayer Thy servant shall make in 
this place. 


And it is very different in a noble Gothic 
cathedral, with its endless variety, its rich 
traceries, its clustering columns and up- 
springing arches, and fretted pinnacles, 
and massy towers and soaring spires, all 
partly seen and partly hidden, all with a 
unity of spirit in a multiplicity of forms, 
all stimulating the imagination and raising 
the thoughts, each noble in itself, all sug- 
gestive of something higher than itself. 

Here again the same strange difference 
meets us ; in all Greek art you come to 
an end. It is very perfectly beautiful ; 
you can look at it a long time, you can 
come back to it from time to time to 
bathe in its loveliness, to rest your mind 
in its fair proportions. But you cannot 
find its meaning grow upon you every 
time you see it; it is not a sacrament of 
inward strength and purity to your spirit. 
The artist’s skil! is beyond you, but the 
idea he had in his mind is not. He leads 
you a long way perhaps, but it is up toa 
dead wall at last, where his work is ended 
without pointing to anything beyond it- 
self: it is complete, and therefore it does 
not satisfy, it does not even excite, our 
nobler aspirations. 

Thus, there was an excelsior in Greek 


art, and it was an excelsior of life; but it | &t 


was the psychical and physical, not the 
spiritual life. Nearly perfect in its kind, 
its kind was not divine, and, therefore, 
not fully human. 

This, at least, is certain, it failed to sat- 
isfy the best of the Greeks themselves; 
to these the gods became types of all that 
men should shun. Its effects on the 
Greeks generally are suggested by its own 
brief life. One of its latest critics, to 
whom we have referred so much (and, we 
may add, despite our differences, so 
gratefully) Mr. Symonds, dating its glo- 
rious outburst at Athens at 477, and the 
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commencement of its decay at 413 years 
before the birth of our Lord, limits its 
glory to sixty-four years. For two gener- 
ations, for sixty-four years, Grecian art 
and philosophy had been educating the 
youth of Greece, and the fruit of this edu- 
cation was not excelsior, it was decline, 
Why? Surely because it had no sure 
faith, no growing life to give them; but 
—<—_s their senses with its own ex- 
ceeding loveliness, it dragged them down 
to its own sensuous level. History did 
but repeat itself when, in the progress of 
the Renaissance, the artists of Italy, for- 
saking the Christian art of Michael Ange- 
lo and Raphael, of Fra Angelico and An- 
drea del Sarto, strove to be purely clas- 
sical, in idea as in execution, and fell. 
The character of Greek art and thought 
(for the two are inseparable), during the 
subsequent period, from the conquests of 
Alexander to the final extinction of classical 
civilization, from 323 B.C. to 300 A.D., we 
will give in Mr. Symonds’ own words : *— 


Athens (before 323) has ceased to be an 
empress ; has become a garrulous housewife, 
contents herself with amusements. 


Later on: — 


The art of writing without anything to say, 
the sister art of quarrying the thoughts of 
other people, and setting them out in elaborate 
prolixities of style, are brought to perfection : 
at the same time, side by side with liter- 
ary moths and woodlice, are the more in- 
dustrious ants, — students of the paste-brush 
and scissors sort, to whom we owe much for 
the preservation of scraps of otherwise lost 
treasures. . . . The genius of Hellas has 
nothing better to do than to potter about like 
a dilettante among her treasures. 


Her chief honour in these days is that she 
has founded the Alexandrian school; but 
then we read: “ Alexandria in idylls and 
epigrams is carving cherry-stones, after 
the sculptor’s mallet has been laid aside.” 
And though Athens educated Rome, and 
afted Roman strength on her own 
subtle beauty, yet, at the end of this 
last period, “the genius of Greece was 
effete.” Then, strangely enough, he de- 
clares it was the iconoclastic zeal and 
piety of the Christian which “ put an end 
practically to Greek art and literature ;” 
thus achieving that mysterious task of 
slaying the dead. 

For four hundred years, then, before the 
birth of Christ, the vitality of Greek thought 
and art had been steadily declining ; and if 
we look round at the close of that period, 


* “The Greek Poets:” J. A. Symonds, chap. i. 
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what shall we see? Assyrian conquests, 
long forgotten, are buried out of sight in 
the desert sands. Egyptian sphinxes and 
pyramids are barely known as the dead 
memorials of the long-forgotten dead. 
Hindoos, instead of gaining calm repose 
in the contemplation of purity in Brahma, 
of intelligence in Buddha, are seeking 
safety in self-torture, or happiness in self- 
ish power. The Hebrew prophets have 
ceased to speak; the people — for 
their Messiah are for the most part fond- 
ly dreaming that when He comes, He 
will come for none but themselves. Gre- 
cian art is nearly lifeless; of Grecian 
thought one thing remains living and 
life-giving, their language, “ itself an 
idea,” as Sara Coleridge says, cultivated 
to the utmost, and made fit as human lan- 

“ge can be, to receive, without obscur- 
ing, and to preserve, without degrading, 
the spiritual truths about to be poured 
into it from heaven. But for this treas- 
ure, Athenians themselves have now no 
higher use than daily to hear or to tell in 
it some new thing; Athens is filled with 
idols; the genius of Greece is dying. 
Rome, indeed, has her poet, will have her 
Stoics; but the last of the Romans has 
slain himself, not stoical enough to sur- 
vive the death of his country. 

There is not one free nation left; of 
Grecian art and thought, of Roman pa- 
triotism and law, this is the practical re- 
sult, “ There is no help from the gods, and 
no hope for men; let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die.” 

Then, when all human efforts had failed, 
and all human aspirations seeme 
quenched in despair, without the efforts 
of men, without the wisdom of the schools, 
without the aid of artist or of poet, the 
Day-star arose, and once for all despair 
for men was slain. The great conqueror 
of anarchy and of slavery, the Prince of 
Peace, and the life of men, He for whom, 
“far and wide, thovgh all unknowing,” 
all human hearts had been yearning, the 
incarnate one, whom Socrates may have 
dimly foreseen, and whom Isaiah had 
plainly foretold, was come; and Galilzan 
fishermen were proclaiming far and wide 
the answer to those questions which artist 
and sage had ‘tainly sought to divine, 
“God has come down to men; henceforth 
men can rise up to God.” 

We are not wandering from our sub- 
ject: for if the Christian record be divine, 
we have here, given us from Heaven it- 
self, the vast and still onward-moving epic 
poem of the human race. And for those 


who question its divine origin, the Chris- 
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tian record itself, with its amazing, un- 
speakable, awful tragedy, must stand ‘up 
as the one transcendent work of art, at 
once answering every question and satis- 
fying every aspiration of the soul, and 
actually being the turning-point of the 
world’s history. 

It has been also the turning-point in the 
world’s art. Art indeed holds a lower 
place as an elevator of men now than it 
did of old. Then we had to seek for the 
highest ideas and most certain record of 
men’s actual faith and hopes from their 
arts and their poets. But human art is 
unequal to the task of embodying the ideas 
and the aims revealed to us in Christianity, 
and we have therefore only to ask now, 
how this revelation has affected the still 
merely human arts of Christian races. 

If what Maurice said of ancient history 
be true, as we have tried to show it is, of 
ancient art; if the longing for the manifesta- 
tion of God was the mystery which lay 
beneath and explained the art of the an- 
cient world; it is yet more completely 
true that “the gift of eternal life is the 
mystery which lies beneath ” and inspires 
the true art of the modern world. 

Is it not this which is whispered to us 
in the vast cathedral? this which glorifies 
the saints on the summits of Milan? this 
which has drawn S. Margaret out of her- 
self, which has quickened and solemnized 
the soul that shines upon us in those 
sweet earnest eyes ?* 

Is it not this, too, which our noblest 
music is telling out, when it pours around 
us, sometimes whispering as from far-off 


d | lands, its mystery of awe or of life; some- 


times overwhelming us with its multitudi- 
nous throbbing, swelling strains of prayer 
and of praise, prophesying to us of things 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive ? 

And what is that strange power that 
some of our modern landscape paintings 
have over us; why indeed do the mount- 
ains and woods, the seas and the sunset 
skies, entrance us, as they never did the 
old world when filled with nymphs and 
demigods and fauns? Is it not because 
even in nature there is now 


A presence that disturbs us with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused ; 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man? 


* Compare again on these points Mr. Ruskin’s 
“Modern Painters,’ vol. i, and Mr. Browning’s 
poem, ** Old Pictures in Florence.” 
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And surely it is this which makes Chris- 
tian art so much more varied, so far more 
suggestive. We have said that no one 
can ponder long in thought on the revela- 
tions made to us in the Venus Victrix: 
and we find the worshippers of classic art 
have been struck by this want of suggest- 
iveness ; they call it “the reserve of the 
gods.” But to the Christian cathedral, 
the Christian oratorio, the Christian pic- 
ture, you can come again and again, and 
every time you come learn something 
more, gain some new insight, some strong- 
er aspiration for that which it reveals. 
There is no end which we can reach, when 
through the outward form we are brought 
nearer to the mystery of eternal life, or 
catch a glimpse of the soul that is silenced 
in the vision of God. 

We may take as instances of this over- 
flowing suggestiveness, Raphiel’s S. Ce- 
cilia, as, transfixed and rapt, she is listen- 
ing, with upturned face, to the distant 
strains that float down to her from the 
angelic choir. Take “The Light of the 
World,” “ The Shadow of Death,” “ The 
Scapegoat.” Of quite another kind, 
take Leonardo’s “ Medusa;” why is this 
so terrible in the intensity of its beauty 
and horror, compared with the merely 
painful physical anguish of the “ Lao- 
coon”? Or “La Gioconda,” the “ Mona 
Lisa” of the Louvre.* What makes her 
beauty so mournfully, so overwhelmingly 
sad? is it not because the artist has com- 


* *¢T 4 Gioconda’ is in the truest sense Leonardo’s 
masterpiece. In suggestiveness only the ‘ Melancholia’ 
of Diirer is comparable with it; and no crude sym- 
bolism disturbs the effect of its subdued and graceful 
mystery. We all know the face and hands of the figure 
set in its marble chair in that cirque of fantasti¢ rocks 
as in some faint light under sea. 

‘* The presence that thus so strangely rose beside the 
waters is expressive of what in the ways of a thousand 
years man had come to desire. Hers is the head upon 
which all the ends of the world have come, and the 
eyes are a little weary. It is a beauty wrought out 
from within upon the flesh, — the deposit, little cell by 
cell, of strange thoughts, and fantastic reveries, and 
exquisite passions. Set it for a moment by one of those 
volute Greek goddesses, or beautiful women of an- 
tiquity, and how would they be troubled by this beauty 
into which the soul with all her maladies has passed! 
All the thoughts and experiences of the world have 
etched and moulded there—in that Which they have 
of power to refine and make expressive the outward 
form — the animalism of Greece, the lust of Rome, the 
reverie of the Middle Age, with its spiritual ambition 
and imaginative loves, the return of the pagan world, 
the sins of the Borgias. She is older than the rocks 
among which she sits; like the vampire, she has been 
dead many times and learned the secrets of the grave; 
and has been a diver in deep seas, and keeps their 
fallen day about her; and trafficked for strange webs 
with Eastern merchants; and, as Leda, was mother of 
Helen of Troy, and, as S. Ann, the mother of Mary; 
and all this has been to her but as the sounds of lyres 
and flutes, and lives only in the delicacy with which it 
has moulded the changing lineaments and tinged the 
eyelids and the hands.”? — W. H. Pater’s “ Studies of 
the Renaissance.” 

634 
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pelled you at one and the same time to 
look with a fascinated gaze on such beauty, 
such capacities of being, and to listen to 
the echoes of that forever and forever, 
in the horror of a great darkness, and the 
loss of the vision of God? 

Surely, too, itis this revelation of that 
higher life, which we are taught to call 
eternal life, which has given to Christian 
art that higher value for—that deeper 
sense of — that fuller sympathy with — all 
forms of life, which is manifested in such 
works as_ Landseer’s “ Chief Mourner,” 
or “ The Challenge and the Defeat;” or 
made it possible for Thorwaldsen to sym- 
bolize in the “ Dying Lion of Lucerne” 
all the faithfulness and heroic devotion of 
the Swiss Guard. 

How much of the beauty of Christian 
art in modern days is due to the arts of 
Greece, we need not hesitate to confess. 
All we maintain is, it is the beauty of ex- 
ecution, not of thought or idea, that it 
learnt from Greece. Just as in philoso- 
phy, it was the forms of thought and the 
fitting language which Greece gave to 
Christianity, not the truths themselves, 
soit has beeninart. The thought made 
visible to us in “The Shadow of Death,” 
for instance, is one far more akin to the 
Psalmist’s cry — 


My soul thirsteth for Thee, my flesh longeth 
after Thee, 

In a dry and thirsty land where no water is, 

To see Thy power and Thy glory, so as I have 
seen Thee in the sanctuary, 


than to any passion of which we can find 
the smallest trace in classic art. 

And even in this matter of execution, 
the influence of classical art may easily 
be overrated. Christian architecture was 
at its best before the Renaissance begin; 
our music owes nothing, we are told, to 
the ancient world. None of their paint- 
ings had survived to instruct Cimabue, or 
Giotto, or Perugino. But it was the office 
of the Christian faith here, as everywhere, 
to accept and to rekindle whatever there 
has been true or lovely or of good report, 
as in human nature, so in all the efforts of 
men torise. It does not so much bor- 
row from earlier arts, it accepts and _puri- 
fies all that was true in them, completing 
their broken hints, satisfying their weary 
longings, and adding the revelation which 
at once included and completed them. 

But to attempt now to go back to pagan 
art or pagan thoug'it separated once more 
from Christian art and truth — and many 
are attempting it—is folly, and worse. 
Their aspirations were a reality; ours, if 
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they are no higher than theirs, are a 
sham. Their love of physical beauty was 
human: whilst they had not the incarna- 
tion, they were right in seeking for the 
highest perfection they could realize. 
Ours, being a _ wilful rejection of a higher 
beauty, woud be merely bestial: It is 
not possible for us to grow back into an 
age that is past; if we will return to child- 
ishness, it will not be to the healthy child- 
hood of a vigorously growing life, but to 
the morbid dotage of decay. 


Vain thought which shall not be at all, 
Refuse ye or obey, 

Ye who have heard the Almighty’s call 
Ye cannot be as they. 





From Temple Bar. 
HER DEAREST FOE. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
(continued.) 


On Saturday morning, after due con- 
sultation with Fanny, Mrs. Temple wrote 
a little note to Sir Hugh, presenting her 
compliments, and begging to say they ex- 
pected their agent from London that even- 
ing, and would be engaged on business, 
but if Sir Hugh Galbraith wished any let- 
ters written, Mrs. Temple or Miss Lee 
— be happy to do so between two and 

ve. 

“There,” said Mrs. Temple, as she 
wrote these lines rapidly in pencil, “that 
ought to keep him out of the way.” 

“Yes, it ought, and will. Poor fellow! 
how moped he must be all Sunday, and, 
indeed, every day, by himself.” 

“Well, he need not stay if he does not 
like. I am sure he is quite strong enough 
to travel. He was out driving for three 
. hours yesterday.” 

“Oh, it is the quict Dr. Slade recom- 
mends. Oh, Kate! how I wish he would 
lend us his dog-cart to take a drive with 
Tom to-morrow! I am sure he would if 
I asked him — may I? —it really ought to 
be yours, you know.” 

“Oh, Fanny! you do not know what 
you are talking about, you are so delighted 
at the idea of Tom being here this even- 
ing.” 

% OF course I shall be glad to see him, 
but if you think I am out of my mind with 
joy you are quite mistaken. I feel as 
calm and collected as possible.” 

Which calmness was manifested by the 
most erratic conduct throughout the day 
—total forgetfulness on various matters, 





and frequent rushings to and fro between 
the shop and the kitchen, just to see that 
Mills did not forget this or that ingredi- 
ent in her preparation of one or two nice- 
ties devised by Fanny herself, who had a 
delicate taste for the finer branches of 
cooking. 

Saturday being market-day, the morring 
was always a busy time at the Berlin Ba- 
zaar ; but the sath of customers was gen- 
erally over about three, as most of the 
Saturday visitors had a long way to go 
home ; and on Fanny’s return from one of 
her excursions, she found only two old 
ladies of the better class of farmers, one 
requiring a pair of gloves for her daugh- 
ter, the other some worsted yarn, where- 
with to knit her husband’s stockings — 
simple needs, which yet took an uncon- 
scionable time to satisfy. 

At last they were gone. “T feel quite 
tired,” said Mrs. Temple, sitting down. 
“T wish, Fanny, yow would go up and 
write for Sir Hugh Galbraith. He sent 
word that he was sorry to trouble me, but 
if I could write a few lines for him before 
five o’clock he would be greatly obliged ; 
you had better go, dear, for you are no par- 
ticular use here.” 

“ And I am sure I should make a fear- 
ful confusion of Sir Hugh’s letter! In- 
deed I cannot go, Kate! I feel quite 
dazed to-day.” 

“ Oh, I thought you were peculiarly cool 
and collected! No matter! mistakes in 
Sir Hugh’s letters are not so fatal as mis- 
takes in our business. If you will not go 
he must do without a secretary.” 

“Well,” cried Fanny, with sudden res- 
olution, “I will write for him this once. 
Do you know I am half sorry to be 
obliged to hate Sir Hugh Galbraith ; but 
don’t be afraid! I never allow myself to 
think well of him fora moment! I have 
not a doubt he is a deep designing villain, 
but he doesn’t look like it; though there 
is something intolerably haughty in the 
sort of ‘snuff the moon’ air with which 
he looks over one’s head.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense, Fanny, 
dear! I wish Sir Hugh would go; he is 
growing troublesome.” 

“ Not to me,” returned Fanny, gravely 
shaking her head; “he takes no more 
notice of me than if I wasa kitten when 
you are by. I will see how we get on 
without vou to-day.” 

“Pray be prudent and steady,” cried 
Kate, Iaughing, “though I am sure Sir 
Hugh is a pattern of propriety.” 

Fanny ran away up-stairs, dashed hasti- 
ly into her own room, pinned a blue bow 
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on the side of the pale brown plaits into 
which her hair was braided, re-arranged 
her collar, and put on a fresh pair of 
snowy cuffs; then with a pleasant ap- 
proving nod to her own image in the 
glass, walked away softly and tapped at 
‘the drawing-room. 

“Come in,” said Galbraith ; and Fanny 
entered in some nervous dread, but never- 
theless with a firm determination to tease 
and annoy the enemy so far as in her lay. 
He was standing near the window and 
looking towards the door with an eager, 
kindled look in his eyes, which altered 
visibly and unflatteringly. 

“ Mrs. Temple desired me to say,” be- 
gan Fanny, advancing with evident timid- 
ity, “ she is sorry not to be able to come 
as she is very busy, and would you mind 
having me?” 

A smile—a rather kindly smile — 
brightened Galbraith’s face again. “ You 
are very good to come,” he said, “I ought 
to consider myself fortunate in having so 
charming a little secretary; but I must 
say your cousin is the better amanuensis 
of the two.” 

“ He is very impertinent,” thought Fan- 
ny; “he never would venture to talk like 
that to Kate. He wants to find out all 
about her! he sha’n’t!—So I told Mrs. 
Temple,” she said aloud, “ and that I was 
more stupid than usual; but she said it 
was better to make mistakes in your let- 
ters than her business,” concluded Fan- 
ny, looking up in his face with an inno- 
cent smile. 

“The deuce she did!” exclaimed Gal- 
braith, looking grim for a moment, and 
then laughing, “I am much obliged to 
her; possibly she is right! Did she tell 
you to say this?” 

“Oh, no! and pray, Sir Hugh, don’t 
tell.” 

“T never was a tell-tale. Come, I will 
not keep you long.” And he placed a 
chair for her at the table, where he had 
already laid the writing-materials in readi- 
ness. He was indeed bitterly annoyed 
and disappointed. When Mrs. Temple’s 
note had reached him that morning he de- 
termined not to let all Saturday and Sun- 
day, and probably Monday, pass without 
having a letter written by his interesting 
landlady —and not a word with her 
either! No, it was the only shadow of 
amusement or occupation he had, and he 
wasn’t going to resign it. Of course if 
he hadn’t been unhinged by that con- 
founded accident he never would have 
been driven so hard for one or the other, 
but it is wonderful how soon a fellow gets 
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used to things, and then there was the 
oddity and curiosity. So he framed his 
verbal reply, as he thought. very cun- 
ningly, to secure one interview before 
five o’clock, and now that provoking wid- 
ow had sent her silly, insignificant little 
assistant in her place, and cheated him 
after all. Still he must not confess that 
he could do without a letter being written 
very well, and when Fanny was seated, 
he began rather rapidly. Standing op- 
posite to the little half-frightened, wholly 
daring scribe, and grasping the back of 
the chair with his bony, sinewy hand — 
“ My dear Upton,— Thanks for yours of 
the 30th. I am nearly all right, only not 
quite able to manage my own correspond- 
ence, as you see.” 

“Stop, stop, stop!” cried Fanny; 
“who in the world could keep up with 
you? Iam sure you do not run on like 
that when Mrs. Temple writes for you. I 
have only got to ‘all right,’ now ; do for- © 
give me, and go on again.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” returned Gal- 
braith smiling, and recommenced. 

“ Are there twor’s in correspondence ?” 
was Fanny’s next query. 

“It’s not the least matter,” he replied. 
“ He will know what you mean.” 

“What / mean,” repeated Fanny, still 
writing. “What you mean rather; but it 
would be better this Mr. Upton thought 
you were with properly educated people 
than real shopkeepers.’ 

Galbraith made a mental note of the ex- 
pression, and grew less anxious to dis- 
miss his secretary. 

“ Upton must delighted to have nice 
legible letters, I imagine —‘s double e,’” 
spelt Fanny, “I have done that.” 

“Tam much obliged for your offer of a 
visit, but I hope to leave this in a few 
days ; it is a dull hole, with nothing in the 
shape of sport or occupation, and not a 
soul to speak to but a gossiping old doc- 
tor; I would rather meet you in town.— 
At any rate it would be an infernal bore 
to have him here!” 

Galbraith had dictated the first of the 
sentences slowly, and then unconsciously 
spoke out his reflection. “ Have you that 
down?” he asked, after a pause. 

“Just finished,” said Fanny, with an 
air of great diligence, and spelling as she 
wrote “bore.’ 

“Why, you haven’t written shat ?” 

“Yes, of course I have! I thought it 
was a little uncivil. Oh, dear! I am sa 
sorry! I knew I should be stupid! 
Pray don’t be angry. I will make a nice 
clean copy if you will tell me the rest.” 
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“ Angry! what business have I to be 
angry? I am under great obligations to 
you and Mrs. Temple ; besides it was my 
own fault. Just add, if you please, that I 
hope to be able to write in a few days my- 
self at greater length, and that will do.” 

Fanny wrote diligently for a few min- 
utes, and then with an air of profound 
attention read over the letter, crossing out 
here and there. “I really feel quite 
ashamed of myself,” she said, taking a 
fresh sheet of paper. “ But Mrs. Temple 
would send me.” 

To this Galbraith made no immediate 
reply —he even moved away to the win- 
dow, not to draw his secretary’s attention 
from her task — but as soon as it was ac- 
complished, he said as he glanced over 
the result, “ Then it bores Mrs. Temple 
to write for me?” 

“ No, no!” returned Fanny in a tone of 
palpably polite denial. “She is always 
very obliging; but to-day she was busy, 
and anxious to get everything out of the 
way before our London agent comes — his 
coming is always an event, you know.” 

“ Indeed,” said Galbraith, availing him- 
self of her disposition to talk. “ Perhaps 
he is a friend as well as an agent.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Fanny, dotting the 
i’s and crossing the t’s of the letter 
he returned to her to be folded and ad- 
dressed, and just glancing up at intervals 
to see the effect of her words, “he is a 
dear old friend of Mrs. Temple’s. She 
knew him before she was married, and he 
is so kind.” 

“Indeed,” said Sir Hugh, pulling out 
his moustache and staring away into va- 
cancy, “indeed! I suppose he is an old 
experienced man of business?” 

“Oh, very experienced! But as to age 
— well, he is older than I am.” 

“Older than you are!” echoed Gal- 
braith. “ Why, you are younger than 
your sister, or cousin, whichever it is ?” 

“You mean Mrs. Temple,” said Fanny, 
avoiding a direct reply as to the relation- 
ship. “Yes, she is older than I am; but 
you know the great firms don’t like eld- 
ely traveMers.” 

“ He is a traveller, then?” 

Fanny nodded. 

Galbraith hesitated: he felt it would 
not be honourable to cross-examine this 
little, good-humoured chatterbox; still he 
longed to have some more talk upon the 
interesting topic of the “London agent,” 
for he felt strangely savage at the idea of 
a confounded commercial traveller —a 
fellow redolent of bad cigars, audacious 
with the effrontery acquired by bar and 


billiard rooms, vulgarly fine, and hideous! 
ill-dressed, coming into close contact wit 
his queenly landlady — indeed, the notion 
of any man, high or low, coming into that 
quiet, simple Eden where he had _ hitherto 
been the Adam, was infinitely disgusting 
and vexatious. Meantime, Miss Fanny 
watched with supreme satisfaction the 
dropping of his brows and general cloud- 
ing-over of his countenance ; silence had 
lasted long enough she thought, so she 
said softly, “ You will not mention what I 
repeated just now? I mean, what Mrs. 
Temple said.” 

“You may trust me. Would the con- 
sequences be dreadful? Would, she give 
you a wigging?” 

“No; but it would vex her, and she 
has had enough to vex her.” 

“T feared so. Reverses, and that sort 
of thing?” 

“Yes; oh, she has been robbed and 
plundered in the most shameful manner, 
and basely treated altogether.” 

“ Did you know the late Temple ?” 

“No; but I have seen him.” 

“ Well,” said Galbraith, gallantly resist- 
ing his inclination to get the whole truth 
from Fanny, “I shall have a melancholy 
evening all alone here. You have been 
very good to let me come and have a talk 
with you sometimes; I imagine you have 
done more for me than old Slade. How- 
ever, I must make up my mind to solitude 
for to-night.” 

“ And to-morrow night,” said Fanny, 
pressing the top of her pen against her 
lips, as she looked up mischievously. 

“ You need not warn me off the prem- 
ises,” said Galbraith, with a smile. “I 
did not intend to intrude to-morrow even- 
ing, nor until I am asked.” 

“Now, there! I never can do or say 
anything right!” cried Fanny in —_ 
despair. “1 only meant to say, that al- 
though to-morrow will be Sunday, we must 
talk of business, because he comes so sel- 
dom, and then you might not like Tom, 
and Tom might not like you!” 

“‘*Tom,’ might not like me, eh? So 
you call your agent Tom.” 

“You would not have me call him Mr. 
— Jones,” cried Fanny, picking herself 
up just in time; and then reflecting, with 
horror, “ That is a shocking story, I wish I 
hadn’t said it.” 

“Tom Jones,” repeated Sir Hugh, laugh- 
ing, “a dangerous sort of name. No, you 
are quite right to prefer Tom to Mr. 
Jones.” 

“T must go away,” exclaimed Fanny. 





“T have quite finished the letter. Oh! I 
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forgot — Dr. Slade left word that he could 
not call this evening, because Lady Styles 
has returned, and he is going to dine with 
her.” 

“Lady Styles!” repeated Galbraith. 
“Does she not live at a place called 
Weston? I believe she is an aunt, or 
cousin, or grandmother of Upton’s.” 

“ Of this gentleman’s,” said Fanny, hold- 
ing up the letter. “Then I am sure you 
will not be at a loss for society any longer : 
she will come and see you every day and 
tell you everything, and make you tell 
everything. She is fond of K— Mrs. 
Temple,” remembering the strict injunc- 
tions she had received not to breathe the 
name of Kate ; “but she nearly drives her 
mad with questions.” 

“ But what would induce her to trouble 
herself about me?” 

“She was here the evening you were 
brought in like a dead creature — what a 
fright we had! —and you may be sure she 
has written to this Mr. Upton to know all 
about you.” 

“This will be a visitation! I am glad 
you have given me a hint,” returned Gal- 
braith, “ And you must go? you couldn’t 
leave Mrs. Temple and her agent to talk 
business, and make my tea?” 

“Indeed, I could not,” said Fanny in- 
dignantly. 

-“ Well, good morning, Miss Lee,” re- 
joined Galbraith, laughing; “‘ remember, I 
will not venture down-stairs again unless I 
am asked.” 

“And then Mrs. Temple will know I 
have been committing some stupidity,” 
cried Fanny, forgetting her dignity. “Do 
come down to tea on Monday, Sir Hugh!” 

“ What! even if ‘Tom’ is there?” 

“Ah! there is no chance of that,” said 
Fanny, shaking her head. 

“If I have any letters to answer I will 
venture down, then, to ask for assistance,” 
replied Galbraith, smiling, and —— 
the door for her to pass out. As he di 
so the sound of a man’s voice, and some 
slight commotion rose up from below; 
while Fanny started, blushed, and bright- 
ened all over, like some rippling stream 
when the sun suddenly shines out from 
behind a cloud; and, with a hasty “ good- 
morning,” went quickly away. 

“TI suspect ‘Tom’ is in clover when he 
comes down here,” thought Galbraith, 
closing the door and resuming his arm- 
chair and a tough article in the Quar- 
terly. He can’t make love to both of 


them, and that nice little thing takes no 
common interest in hiscoming. Who the 
deuce can he be? What can they all be! 
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They are more than tradespeople. I wish 
I could get at their history. Miss Fanny 
let out they were not real shopkeepers. 
Pooh! what is itto me? I have no busi- 
ness to pry into Mrs. Temple’s affairs ; 
she would pull me up very short if I tried. 
I will go away next week if I feel strong. 
The doctor says I must take care of my 
head, and I shall never be so quiet any- 
where as here. I wish that old woman 
may break her leg, or her neck, or any- 
thing to prevent her coming here to de- 
stroy one’s comfort,” for Galbraith felt it 
would never do to have his fair land- 
lady’s letter-writing and general inter- 
course with a man of his position known: 
over and over again he revolved the sub- 
ject in his mind. The Quarterly was 
thrown to the other end of the room. He 
could not bear the idea of leaving; and 
yet go he ought, he must. At last he 
started up, put on his hat, and walked 
away to the stables he had taken, to have 
a chat about the “bonnie beasts” with 
his servant, a Yorkshireman, and get rid 
of himself. He had not yet given up his 
invalid habits of early dinner and a “ some- 
thing” mild and strengthening before he 
went to bed. Both in going out and re- 
turning he heard the sound of merry 
voices and laughter, pleasant, refined 
laughter, as he passed the door of the 
best sitting-room; evidently “Tom” was 
an acquisition; it was no wonder they did 
not want him, Hugh Galbraith ! 

His servant noticed that he was more 
than usually silent, and very severe about 
some trifling neglect in the stable. 

Even Mills did not get a civil look when 
she brought him some admirable scol- 
loped oysters ; but at last the uncomforta- 
ble evening was over, Galbraith’s last wak- 
ing thought being interrogative, “Who 
the deuce is Tom?” 


CHAPTER XXII, 


THE three friends, oblivious of the . 
eee bored baronet up-stairs, talked far 
into the night. Tom Reed had to give an 
accurate and detailed account of his play, 
or rather after-piece ;— they had just be- 
gun to be called “curtain-lifters ” by peo- 
ple who had been to French theatres, and 
custom was ee ees to the habit of 
having, by some Hibernian process, the 
after-piece first. 

Both Mrs. Temple and Fanny were 
burning to see the production of Tom’s 
pen; they had, of course, greedily read all 
the notices and criticisms which had 
come in their way, still that was but judg- 
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ing at second hand, and to see it was the 
grand desideratum. 

“We could in any case only go to town 
by detachments,” said Mrs. Temple ; “ we 
could not both be away together, and 
though I could go up alone very well, it 
would hardly do for Fanny, unless you 
have some friend who would take her in, 
Tom.” 

“ We must manage it somehow! ” cried 
Tom. “It will run a tolerably long time, 
at any rate, and I will settle some plan. 
Of course,” turning to Kate, “you will 
have to come up soon to lay in your 
spring goods — isn’t that the term ? — and 
then you can easily pay the ‘ Lesbian’ a 
visit. I really should like to know your 
opinion ; you are a tolerable critic.” 

“There!” exclaimed Fanny, with af- 
fected indignation; “you don’t care a 
straw what I think! But I canassure you 
my judgment would be much more origi- 
nal, because I don’t stuff my head with 
other people’s notions out of books, like 
Kate.” 

“ Bravo!” said Tom; “your own opin- 
ion pure and simple. To tell you the 
truth, my darling, I am half afraid of those 
keen little eyes of yours: they spy out 
one’s failings so unrelentingly ! ” 

“ Little eyes, indeed! Mr. Joseph Tur- 
ner thinks hems big enough.” 

“ No doubt he does,” said Mrs. Temple, 
laughing. “But I imagine Fanny has 
choked him off, for we have seen little or 
nothing of him for some time; not since 
Fan supped at the paternal residence.” 

“T am surprised to hear it,” returned 
Tom gravely. “She is such an arrant 
flirt, that, in the absence of higher game, 
she would not mind keeping her hand or 
eyes in by practising on the nearest haber- 
dasher.” 

“ Another word of that description,” 
exclaimed Fanny, “and I will try my hand, 
as you say, on Sir Hugh Galbraith! He 
is sulking up-stairs, poor fellow, all alone ! 
and wanted me to stay and make his tea 
for him. It’s not too late to give him his 
supper.” 

“You know,” said Tom Reed, with a 
slight change of tone, “I warned you to 
steer clear of Galbraith when I was down 
here last. He enly knows you as the as- 
sistant in a shop, and he will very likely 
presume upon your supposed interiority 
of position. If he had met you at —say 
at Mrs. Travers’s table formerly, would he 
have ventured to ask you to make his tea? 
Confound his impudence !” ; 

Fanny clapped her hands with deligh 
at this ebullition, and laughed aloud. 
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“Do not be ridiculous, dear Tom,” 
cried Mrs. Temple ; “do you think either 
Fanny or I would go near Sir. Hugh if he 
was inclined to give himself such airs? 
I assure you no one could behave in a 
more unobtrusive, unobjectionable manner 
than he does. The a trouble he gives 
is caused by his perpetual desire to write 
abrupt, and it seems to me objectless let- 
ters —he certainly has not a talent for 
composition — and his scarcely-concealed 
curiosity to know who we really are. He 
openly professes his disbelief in our seem- 
ing; but I hope and think he will go away 
next week. There is really nothing to 
keep him.” 

“ And still he stays! That is odd,” re- 
marked Tom, looking at his mischievous 
fiancée. 

“It is not me!” cried Fanny, too ear- 
nest to be correct ; ‘so don’t think it.” 

“Do you know it is getting very late?” 
said the fair hostess. 

“ Eleven, by Jupiter!” exclaimed Tom, 
looking at his watch. “ Mrs. Temple,” he 
continued, “is your resolution to go to 
church to-morrow as fixed as fate ?” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I want a long /é¢e-d-téte con- 
sultation with you about my own affairs. 
Suppose Fanny represents the firm at 
morning service, and then she shall direct 
my steps in the evening to some pleasant 
glade, where we can discuss the result of 
the cabinet council ?” 

“Very well; that will suit me exactly,” 
returned Mrs. Temple. “I too want a 
téte-a-téte consultation with you ; so Fanny 
shall be devotional for us all.” 

“That is very fine,” said Fanny, who 
had blushed becomingly when Tom spoke 
of consulting Mrs. Temple about his own 
affairs. “Iam to be banished whether I 
like it or not.” 

Good-nights were exchanged, and Tom 
persuaded his pretty cousin to see that the 
front door was safely fastened after his 
exit. 

The succeeding Sunday was the first 
real spring day which had visited Piers- 
toffe that year. The sky was brightly 
blue, and the sea, stirred by light airs, soft 
and balmy as though it were June instead 
of April, “‘ broke into dimples and laughed 
in the sun.” The tide, which had been 
full at an early hour, was ebbing gently — 
Pierstoffe bay was too open to be afflicted 
by a long reach of bare black seaweed 
and sludgy sand when the water was low, 
and the difference of ebb and flow was not 

reat: a soft feathery fringe of wavelets 





apped the beach as if they loved it. On 
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the slip before the Berlin Bazaar the gaily- 
painted pleasure-skiffs were not yet dis- 

layed ; but the strong brown fishing-boats, 
Battered though still sturdy, were drawn 
up for their legitimate Sunday rest, and 
dotted about among them sundry fisher- 
men, in their dark-blue guernsey jackets, 
with hands deep in their trousers’ pockets, 
and the indescribable lounging movements 
indicative of respite from toil, smoked 
pipes of peace and made short interjec- 
tionary remarks. The cliffs behind the 
North Parade lay bathed in the young 
sunshine, so distinct in its tender radiance 
from the fierce glare of summer. The 
grey crags, cushioned here and there with 
patches of soft green turf draped with long 
pendant tangles of bramble and tufted 
with heather, showed wondrously clear, 
beautified by the magic of light; and Sir 
Hugh Galbraith, who dearly loved to 
look upon the face of nature —as dearly 
as though he could have written reams of 
verse to express his admiration, perhaps 
the more deeply because he could say 
very little about it— finding himself too 
early even for the active Mrs. Mills, strolled 
out to taste the delicious breeze, and talk, 
in exactly the abrupt unstudied manner 
that suited them, to the lounging fisher- 
men. 

“T’ll have a yacht,” thought Galbraith, 
walking slowly away past the empty lodg- 
ing-houses of the North Parade ; “a small 
one need not cost a fcrtune. I wonder 
could I manage to put up in the old place 
for the summer? I hate London, I don’t 
care for the Continent — the regiment will 
not be home for another six months; and 
perhaps, after all, I may leave it and go 
into Parliament. What the deuce is Payne 
about, that he has given me no more intel- 
ligence of the purchase he hoped to man- 
age? Ill write to him to-morrow; that is 
if Mrs. Temple can spare the time to write 
forme. By Jove!” moving the hand that 
lay in his sling, “I believe I could write 
myself; but it would be more prudent'not 
to try just yet. This is a pretty spot! but 
very dull. I suppose I was a good deal 
shaken by that spill, or I should never be 
satisfied to stay here so long.” At this 
point his reflections grew less clear. He 
knew in his heart that he never would have 
endured a life so different from all he had 
been accustomed to, had he not found 
such a fascinating secretary. Neverthe- 
less he could not stay much longer ; even 
the pleasure of his sojourn was largely 
intermingled with annoyance, aye, wit 
pain. Interviews with his landlady were 
always: difficult to contrive, and required 
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an amount of scheming most abhorrent to 
his straightforward and somewhat domi- 
neering disposition. Still, to go away and 
never see her face again, or look into her 
eyes and try to understand their varying 
expression !— Galbraith felt, and for the 
first time acknowledged to himself, it was 
a sacrifice for which he hardly had strength. 
Still it must be done. He was no trifler, 
nor was she a woman to be trifled with. 
“T will ask Slade to-morrow if I may go 
up to town next week,” thought Galbraith, 
turning sharp round to walk back, and 
frowning to himself at the mockery of 
asking the doctor’sconsent. “I shall 
be all right when I am away. I am past 
the idiotic period of boyish spoonyism ; ” 
which was true, but he forgot that child- 
ish disorders are always more dangerous 
in maturity. Comforting himself with this 
incomplete generalization, he strolled on 
slowly, enjoying the delicious morning air, 
the contagious joyful spring aspect of 
everything. As he approached the open, 
where the main line bifurcated into the 
Stoneborough road and North Parade, his 
attention was attracted by a gentleman who 
was approaching from the town. 

“That’s not a Pierstoffian,” said Sir. 
Hugh to himself. “Perhaps he is some 
yachtsman, who has got afloat early; at 
any rate he has a London -tailor, yet it’s 
not a yachting rig.” 

The object of his remark stopped fora 
few moments at the slip to look about 
him, and then turned and walked straight 
and decidedly to Mrs. Temple’s door, 
which was opened the moment he 
knocked; and, unless Galbraith’s eyes, 
which were keen and far-sighted, deceived 
him, by the young widow herself. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the mortified 
baronet, “by Jove! it’s Tom! and he is 
a gentleman — or looks like one.” 

Here was an additional shade of mys- 
tery to meditate upon during breakfast, to 
which Galbraith did not do so much jus- 
tice as he ought after his early stroll, and 
which he permitted Mills to remove with- 
out the brief but emphatic commndation 
he usually bestowed. In truth, Mills was 
an irreconcilable, and all the more so be- 
cause she chose to interpret the genuiné 
satisfaction expressed by Sir Hugh as 
feeble efforts to conciliate her, which she 
saw through and despised. Whereas, 
Galbraith was in some odd way taken by 
her gruff civility and stiff uncommunica- 
tiveness, and, quite unconscious of her 
carefully-nursed dislike, ranked her in his 
own mind as a “ first-rate old woman, with 
no humbug about her.” 
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“Wasn’t the fish right?” asked Mills, 
jealous of her reputation. 

“ Oh, yes; all right, thank you.” 

“They have the same down-stairs, and 
Mr. Tom says it’s as good as anything he 
ever had at — somewhere in Paris.” 

“Oh! he does?” burning to ask 

“Tom’s” name, but disdaining surrepti- 
tious information. “It is very good. 
You can take away the things ; and —oh, 
nothing —I forgot what I was going to 
say.” 
“Mills is evidently an old family serv- 
ant, has known her mistress in better 
times,” pondered Galbraith, “and she too 
was familiar with Tom, who was no Ber- 
lin-wool agent, not he !—that was only a 
blind!” which Galbraith did not like. 
Mrs. Temple and Miss Lee had every 
right to keep their affairs to themselves — 
but false appearances! that was another 
matter altogether. 

Here Sir Hugh hailed with pleasure the 
entry of his servant with the ordinary de- 
mand for “orders,” and so disposed of a 
quarter of an hour. 

By that time the church-bells began to 
ring out, and Galbraith, arming himself 
with the /ie/d, took his place in the 
window and watched a few proprietors of 
the deserted lodging-houses going to 
church. Presently he heard the entrance 
door open and shut. He was instantly 
on the alert, but instead of the two figures 
he had seen so regularly sally forth on 
preceding Sabbaths, there was only Fan- 
ny, in her pretty Sunday half-mourning 
attire. She turned as she came to the 
corner of the house, and kissing her hand 
with an arch smile to some one, vanished 
round it. 

“So Miss Fanny is sent to church, and 
Mrs. Temple stays to discuss business ¢é¢e- 
a-téte with ‘Tom,’—a pleasant arrange- 
ment for the ‘dear old friend,’ as that lit- 
tle minx called him,” thought Galbraith, 
gloomily, as he resorted to his favourite 
method of relief when perturbed, a species 
of quarter-deck walk far from soothing to 
the dwellers beneath him, while he strove 
to divert his mind by planning his future 
movements, with an odd, irritated, in- 
jured feeling; for he resolved stoutly to 
quit the rascally hole where he had been 
so long yet so willingly imprisoned, next 
week at the furthest. But somehow no 
suitable scheme presented itself. The 
people, the places, the amusements of 
which he thought were all unutterably dis- 
tasteful, absolutely revolting. “At any 
rate,” he said to himself as he seized the 
paper once more with a desperate deter- 





mination to occupy his thoughts, “I will 
go to London in the first place. I will 
find out something to do with myself 
there.” 


In the mean while, Tom Reed and his 
fair client settled themselves for a long 
confidential talk as soon as they had seen 
Fanny off. 

“Tell me your affairs first, Tom,” said 
Kate. “I do not fancy they will take so 
much time as mine.” 

“Oh, mine is a plain unvarnished tale ; 
but I thought I should like to talk it over 
with you before I spoke to Fanny.” 

“T rather fancy I know ‘the Gentes of 

your song,’” she returned, smiling. “Say 
on.” 
“Well, you see,” began Reed, drawing 
his chair closer; “things are looking up 
with me at last. This little piece of mine 
has made a hit; I have another bespoke 
and on the stocks. I have had a private 
note from poor Pennington, telling me 
that he does not think he can resume his 
editorial duties; and I believe I am pretty 
sure to be his successor. This advance 
will bring me in a decent income; and so 
I begin to think I may venture on matri- 
mony!” 

“T thought so,” said Mrs. Temple, 
quietly. 

“ Looking at it coolly and passionately,” 
resumed Tom, with sparkling eyes, “I 
think I may; but, my dear Mrs. Travers, 
neither Fanny nor I would dream of tak- 
ing any step, even in a right direction, 
without due regard to the interest and 
wishes of so good a friend as yourself. 
If Fanny leaves you—and she must some 
day — what will you do?” 

“TI do not know —I do not know,” re- 
turned Kate, thoughtfully; then looking 
suddenly at Tom with suspiciously moist 
eyes, “I dare say it is selfish, but I can- 
not face the idea of living here without 
her. She makes home for me; but do 
not let us think of this. It will be much 
better and happier for Fanny to be your 
wife than my assistant; only, dear Tom, 
make sure that you can afford to marry 
before you rush into matrimony!” 

“You may be sure I will; but listen to 
me: I want to settle something with you 
before I open the subject with Fanny. If 
she leaves you, will you nail your colours 
to the mast and go on with the Berlin 
Bazaar? Youknow the undertaking wears 
its pleasantest aspect now; but picture to 
yourself being shut up with a younger, 
and, therefore, more objectionable Miss 
Potter — being worse off considerably 




















than if you were utterly alone! You 
couldn’t stand it! I know you could not! 
You would murder the assistant, and throw 
yourself into the sea, or be driven to per- 
form some sort of tragedy before three 
months were over, believe me!” 

“It is a dreadful look-out, I acknowl- 
edge,” said Kate, smiling at Tom’s pro- 
pheticenergy. “Still, I should not like to 
abandon a tolerably successful undertaking 
merely to avoid a little personal discom- 
fort— it would be cowardly.” 

“Not a bit of it,” replied her prime 
counsellor. “It is an undertaking in 
which you ought never to have embarked. 
I was always opposed to it. I can see 
clearly enough that one of its attractions 
was the home and occupation it offered to 
Fanny; you have stuck to her like a 
trump; now join her in her home—in 
ours. You will get back your money for 
this concern; it is worth considerabl 
more than you gave for it. You can af- 
ford to live till you find some more con- 
genial employment. I will find that for 
you. If you would only write as you talk, 
what a lot of pleasant magazine articles 
you could turn out in a year! Come; 
give the matter a little serious-thought! 
London, you know, would be the best 
= to hunt up the tracks of the true 
wil, 

“Tom,” cried Kate, holding out her 
hand to him, “you are a good fellow; but 
such arrangements seldom answer. Set- 
tle your plans with Fanny; tell her it 
would be a satisfaction to me to see her 
your wife ; but put me out of the question. 
I may come and live near you. I ma 
adopt some other line of life; but 1 will 
not quit my business yet awhile.” 

“And I know Fan won't listen to any 
suggestion of leaving you,” said Tom, 
gloomily. 

“She may—you do not know. Open 
the subject, and I will follow it up if you 
wish,” replied Kate. “Now have you 
quite said your say?” 

“Yes, quite; and I am all ears to hear 
yours.” 

“First, I want a vivd voce description 
of your interview with Mr. Ford. Your 
letter was a little. hurried, though it was 
very good of you to write at all in such a 
whirl.” 

Tom recapitulated all he could remem- 
ber of the conversation, and answered 
many questions. Then after sitting quite 
still and silent for a few minutes, Kate 
exclaimed quickly, 

“And what impression does all this 
make upon you?” 
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“Well, no particular impression. He 
is just the same crotchetty, touchy, worthy 
soul he ever was! The last man in the 
world to tamper with any document, I 
know what you are thinking of; but he 
would not have the pluck —believe me, 
he would not.” 

“Perhaps so,” said she. “However, I 
will, in the strictest confidence, show you 
the letter you forwarded from him. Not 
a word of the contents to Fanny; she 
could wo¢ refrain from laughing and talk- 
ing about it, dear thing!” 

“Of course she could not,” returned 
Tom, as Kate rose, and, unlocking her 
desk, she drew forth the letter and handed 
it to him. 

Reed read through in silence, except 
for a few indistinct growls. 

“The presumptuous blockhead!” he 
exclaimed, when he finished. “He seems 
to have lost his senses! Why, he insin- 
uates that he was almost an accepted 
lover before old —I mean Mr. Travers, 
came into the field.” 

“Which, I am sure, it is unnecessary 
for me to deny!” cried Kate. - “ You, too, 
then, think him audacious? I was not 
sure if it was a true instinct or an unwar- 
ranted assumption on my part. Remem- 
ber, Tom, I was in a lowly state of life 
enough when I first knew Mr. Ford.” 

“Whatever you were, if he was not a 
conceited ass he would have felt: he 
was not your equal. And then to raise 
his eyes to his employer’s widow —a 
woman of your stamp! It is the height 
of presumption!” 

“Now, Tom, perhaps you think I am 
justified in doubting him?” 

“Well, no! It is nage | logical. 
Why should he try to reduce the woman: 
he loved to penury? Why should he en- 
rich her enemy, and defraud himself? 
Why ——” 

“Tt seems a far-fetched idea,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Temple, “and yet I cannot 
get rid of it. You know the day he 
brought me that false will —as I shall al- . 
ways consider it; he offered to cancel or 
destroy it —I forget exactly what he said _ 
— but something to thateffect. I scarcely 
noticed at the time, but I have often 
thought of it since.” 

“ Did he?” said Reed, who was looking 
through the letter again. “That was 
queer. What do you suppose was his ob- 
ject?” 

“TI can hardly say; he thought prob- 
ably my dislike and indignation against 
Sir Hugh Galbraith might have tempted 
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me to consent; and then what a hold he 
would have had upon me!” 

“By George! I could never believe 
that proper old boy would be such a vil- 
lain! I think, my fair friend, you romance 
a little —all the better for a literary fu- 
ture.” 

“Do not laugh at me, Tom; and pray 
do not lose sight of Ford. My whole soul 
is as fixed as ever on the hope of clearing 
myself and my husband’s memory from 
the foul slander of that abominable will.” 

“J will help you with all my wits!” 
cried Tom, remembering his creditable 
acquaintance Trapes and his inquiries. 
“But I dare not encourage you to hope. 
You say this Galbraith is going to leave: 
I would advise you when he is just off to 
make yourself known, and then Ill take 
long odds that he will make better offers 
of a settlement, and you might arrange 
things comfortabiy. It need not interfere 
with another will, should it turn up.” 

“Never offer me such advice again!” 
cried Mrs. Temple, indignantly. “Itis a 
positive insult.” 

“T am dumb then,” said Tom, submis- 
sively. After a few moments’ thought, he 
asked, “ Do you think Ford ever dabbled 
in any betting or turfy transactions ?” 

“T should say not —certainly not. Why 
do you ask ?” 

“ Because a very queer character was 
making inquiries about him the other day.” 
And Tom proceeded to describe his con- 
versation with Trapes. 

“It is curious,” said Kate, reflectively, 
after listening with deep attention to his 
account; “but I cannot see that this sup- 
posed debt of Ford’s can affect me in any 
way, even if true; and I presume your 
friend has some powers of invention, as 
you say he was once on the press.” 

“No doubt. I believe very little he 
says; but that he wanted to find Ford — 
or the man he resembled — is a fact, what- 
ever the reason; and, moreover, he knows 
something of Mr. Travers’s people.” 

“ True,” returned Kate ; and then fell 
into a fit of thought, from which she 
roused herself by a sort of effort to ask, 
“ Where is this man Trapes to be found ?” 

“Oh! Ihave not an idea; indeed, I had 
no inclination to keep up the connection.” 

“T wish we knew.” 

“ Better have nothing to say to him; he 
would only persuade you to throw away 
your money.” 

Mrs. Temple made no reply; but again 
opening her desk, took out a memoran- 
dum-book, in which she began to write. 
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she asked. Tom gave it, for as it was 
identical with the Fst appearance of his 
play, he knew it well. A few more ques- 
tions proved she was putting down the 
substance of Reed’s communication. 

“ May I ask what that is for?” said he. 

“This is my evidence-book,” replied 
Kate, turning over the pages. “I put 
down here everything, great and small, 
that strikes me as bearing in any possible 
way upon my case.” 

“I protest you are a first-rate solicitor 
spoiled by your sex! What suggested 
such a business-like proceeding, positively 
unnatural in a woman?” 

“I cannot tell; dwelling intensely on a 
topic is something like boring for a well, I 
imagine. If you only go on long enough 
and deep enough, you are sure to strike 
an idea—or a spring! Then you know 
poor Mr. Travers was always makin 
notes of ideas and suggestions, and al 
sorts of things that might by any possibil- 
ity be useful.” 

“ Believe me, Mrs. Travers — well, Tem- 
ple! I must try and remember it— you 
have admirable qualities for a writer. The 
keeper of a diary, if intelligent, is the pos- 
sessor of.a mine.” 

“T trust this will prove one to me; but 
—oh! here is Fanny,” as that young per- 
son entered, prayer-book in hand, and an- 
nounced triumphantly that she had been 
escorted back from charch by Mr. Turner, 
junior. 

“ Have you finished your consultation 
yet?” she continued, “or shall I go out 
again? I dare say Mr. Turner is linger- 
ing outside, and will not mind keeping me 
company a little while.” 





‘ _ From The Fortnightly Review. 
_DULCH GUIANA. 
sCHAPTER I. 
a 
THE C@AST. 
“ When creeping carefully along the beach 
The mouth of a green river did they reach, 
Cleaving the sands, and on the yellow bar 
The salt waves and the fresh waves were at war.” 
Morris. 
“*TIs known, at least it should be,” that 
Surinam, geographically indicated by the 
easterly slice of Guiana placed between 
our own South-American possessions on 
the one side and French Cayenne on the 
other, is up to the present day under Dutch 
rule; while Demerara, or, to speak more 
correctly, the broad British territory that 





“ What was the date of your interview?” 


includes in one the three provinces of Ber- 
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bice, Demerara, and Essequibo, was, till a 
comparatively recent period, Dutch also. 
Now I had often heard it affirmed that 
the immense superstructure of prosperity 
raised by British energy on the shores of 
Demerara owed its oft-tried solidity, if 
not in whole, at least in no inconsiderable 
part, to the well-devised foundation work 
bequeathed us as a parting legacy by our 
Batavian predecessors. Our form of ad- 
ministration is Dutch, so said my inform- 
ants, our local institutions Dutch, our sea- 
walls are Dutch, our canals, our sluices, 
the entire system of irrigation and drain- 
age from which the land derives its un- 
paralleled fertility and we our wealth, all 
are Dutch; we have made English use of 


these things, no doubt, and the merit of | by 


that use is ours; but the merit of the 
things themselves is not all our own, it be- 
longs rather to those who first created 
them and gave them to the land. 

How far might this be true? Colonial 
success amid the many failures recorded 
and yet recording in these very regions 
must be, every one will admit, a phenom- 
enon, the sources of which would be 
well worth discovery ; and here before me 
was an instance ready to hand, and a 
cause assigned. Why not investigate its 
correctness? There was time at disposal, 
and from Georgetown to Paramaribo is no 
great distance. Besides, I had already 
received assurance of a hearty welcome 
from his Excellency Van Sypesteyn, the 
representative’ of Dutch majesty in Suri- 
nam; and an invitation of the sort, when 
combined with that chiefest of all factors 
in life’s calculations, neighbourhood, made 
the present occasion doubly favourable. 
So I readily determined to follow up my 
Demeraran visit by another to a region 
which, while in natural respects hardl 
differing for good or evil from Britis 
Guiana, had all along remained under Ba- 
tavian mastership; and where conse- 
quently the original institutions of our own 
acquired colony might be conveniently 
studied unmodified, or nearly so, by for- 
eign influences and change of rule. 

From Georgetown eastward, an excel- 
lent carriage-road runs parallel to the 
coast, though at some distance from it in- 
land ; the drive is a pleasant one, travers- 
ing a varied succession of large estates 
and populous villages, interrupted here 
and there by patches of marsh and wood, 
till the journey ends on the western bank 
of a full-flowing river, the Berbice; be- 
yond which lies the small town of the 
same name, not far from the Anglo-Bata- 
vian frontier. Here official kindness had 
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arranged for my further progress, by put- 
ting at my disposal the trim little revenue 
schooner “ Gazelle,” that now lay at anchor 
off the lower town-wharf, waiting to take 
me for a cruise of a hundred and fifty 
miles ; such being the distance interposed 
between the harbour of Berbice and the 
mouth of the Surinam River, where rises 
the capital of Dutch Guiana. 

A sailing-craft, however small, if in good 
trim, clean, possessed of a co:nfortable 
cabin, and under a steady beam-wind, all 
which advantages were combined in the 
present instance, is a welcome change 
from the inevitable smoke, crowding, 
noise, oily smell, and ceaseless roll of the 
largest and finest steamer ever propelled 
engine. In the present instance, the 
crew of the “ Gazelle” was to a man com- 
posed of creole, that is, colonial-born, ne- 

oes ; indeed the pilot’s memory reached 

ack to the time when the terms negro 
and slave were identical in his own person, 
as in the majority of his Guiana brethren. 
Civil, cheerful, and obliging, as the de- 
scendants of Ham, despite of their ill-con- 
ditioned father’s bad example, usually are, 
they were also, what for a voyage like this 
amid sand-banks and shoals was of more 
importance, good seamen, and the cap- 
tain in charge a good navigator, though a 
black one. 

“IT would rather by any amount have a 
black crew than a white one under my 
orders,” is a remark which I have heard 
made by many and many a West-Indian 
sea-captain, lamenting over the insubordi- 
nation, drunkenness, and other offences of 
his men. And in fact negroes, like their 
half-cousins the Arabs, have naturally in 
themselves the making of excellent sea- 
men, active, handy, and daring, besides 
being far more amenable to the restraints 
of discipline, and less so to the seductions 
of the brandy or rum bottle, than the aver- 
age sme | of which white crews are 
nowadays formed. And should our own 
suntan scattered and disunited West-In- 
dian possessions ever realize among 
themselves the ideal “cluster of small 
states,” the not unreasonable hope of 
other statesmen besides the romantic de- 
scendant of the Contarinis, such a confed- 
eracy might even more easily recruit her 
indispensable navy than her less neces- 
sary standing army from among the black 
creoles of her own islands and coasts. 

A brisk wind was blowing, and the 
white cloud-drift scudding before the At- 
lantic trade-wind over the pale blue vault 
had in it something more akin to a Med- 
iterranean than to a tropical sky, as we 
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weighed anchor, and taking advantage of 
the seaward ebb, cleared out-of the nar- 
row channel alongside of the low bush- 
grown shoal that lies athwart the Berbice 
mouth, and bears, in common with count- 
less other small islets and rocks of these 
latitudes, the name of Crab Island. The 
crab here in question is not the dainty 
crustacean of our seas, but the hideous 
land-crab, known to the students of Rod- 
erick Random and Tom Cringle; a mon- 
ster that may be eaten by such, and such 
only, as are stomach-proof against the un- 
pleasant associations of burial-grounds 
and carrion. Soon the tall, formal, semi- 
Batavian houses of Berbice, and its yet 
taller market-tower, or look-out,— for every 
town hereabouts has within its circle 
one of these at least, to serve for a bea- 
con to the seafarer, and a watch-place 
whence notice can be given in case of 
fire or any other sudden danger threaten- 
ing the townsmen themselves,— had dis- 
appeared from our view behind river-bend 
and forest; and by noon,we were afloat 
on the open sea. 

The open, but “not the blue;” much 
less the typical “black water” of the 
deep Atlantic. From the Orinoco to the 
Amazon the aqueous fringe of the South- 
American coast is a shallow, muddy, 
brackish, ochrey sort of composition, 
which overspreads an almost impercepti- 
ble downward slope of alluvial deposit, 
that reaches out seaward for ten, fifteen, 
twenty, or even more miles, and bears 
witness to the prodigious volumes of 
water poured unceasingly, with little dif- 
ference of month or season, by the count- 
less rivers of the great southern conti- 
nent into the ocean beyond. As we slow- 
ly make our way up along the coast, tack- 
ing and re-tacking against the unvarying 
trade-breeze, broad gaps in the monoto- 
nous line of low brown forest, the shore 
horizon on our left, successively indicated 
the mouth of one or other of these great 
streams, many among which, nor those 
by any means the largest, equal or exceed 
the Severn and the Garonne in length of 
course and copiousness of flow. Of the 
latter in particular a further intimation 
was given by the tossing of our ship 
where the strong river current, felt far 
out at sea, crossed and thwarted the reg- 
ular succession of waves as they rolled 
slowly on from the open Atlantic, aad 
roughened them into whitening breakers. 

From the outlet of the Corentyn, that 
acts as boundary between British and 
Dutch Guiana, to the mouth of the Suri- 
nam River itself, hardly anything beside 
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these wide gaps in the forest margin, and 
the corresponding breaker patches out at 
sea, occurs to vary the monotony of yel- 
low waves and level forest-line, that by its 
utter sameness wearies the eye and de- 
presses the spirits of the voyager. 

“What a contrast,” may that same 
voyager not improbably say to himself, 
“is the Dutch shore to the coast of Brit- 
ish Guiana!” There the view by sea or 
land is not particularly picturesque, to be 
sure; but, to make up for the want of 
beauty, we have the prospect scarce less 
pleasurable to the mind, if not to the eye, 
of a close succession of tall chimneys, 
each with its flaunting smoke-pennon, 
along the whole length of the southern 
horizon from Berbice to the Pomeroon, or 
near it, proclaiming an almost continuous 
cultivation, and the triumphs of the indus- 
try that has transformed a “lonely mud- 
bank, once productive of nothing but alli- 
ators, snakes, and mosquitoes,” into a 
thriving, populous, wealth-coining coloay. 
Here, on the contrary, not a chimney, 
not a construction of any sort, overtops 
the impenetrable mangrove growth of the 
shore; scarcely, and at distant intervals, 
does an irregular wreath of blue vapour, 
curling above the forest, tell its tale of 
clearing and habitation. Whence the 
traveller may, if so minded, deduce the 
further conclusion of the inferiority of the 
Batavian race to the British, of Dutch 
—" to English, etc., etc., etc., Q. 
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But this conclusion, like many others 
drawn at first sight, would break down oa 
closer inspection of the premises; and, 
first of all, because the two coasts, how- 
ever much like each other when seen from 
five or six miles’ distance out to sea, are 
in reality very unlike; so much so indeed 
that neither for praise nor blame can any 
correct comparison be made between 


them. For throughout the whole, or - 


very nearly the whole, breadth of British 
Guiana, a wide swamp district, lower it- 
self than the average sea-level, and in 
consequence very difficult if not im»ossi- 
ble to drain, cuts off the available land- 
strip of the coast itself from the firm but 
distant high lands of the interior, and by 
so doing confines the choicest sugar-pro- 
ducing tracts of the colony to the imme2- 
diate vicinity of the shore, where they are 
all waged side by side in a long but 
narrow strip, hemmed in between the 
ocean to the north and the almost equally 
unmanageable morass on the south. In 
Dutch Guiana, on the contrary, a rise, 
slight but sufficient, of the continental 
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level, has thrust forward the swamp region 
from the interior down to the very shore, 
where it forms a barrier behind which the 
sugar lands and estates ensconce them- 
selves with no particular background, un- 
till perhaps the worthy Brazilians conde- 
scend to define their frontier, which as 
yet they seem in no hurry to do, and thus 
remain for the most part out of sight of 
the seafarer, though not out of easy reach 
of river communication. 

This invisibility from the sea and those 
who go down to their business in the great 
waters was by no means an adverse cir- 
cumstance ; on the contrary, it was a very 
desirable one to the old Dutch~ settlers 
throughout the seventeenth and even dur- 
ing the eighteenth century. For those 
were days when many a gallant Captain 
Morgan, Captain French, or Captain Cut- 
throat whatever, would hail his men on the 
look-out, as their piratical bark hugged 
the coast on her way to the golden plunder 
of the Spanish Main, ready enough to 
shorten sailand let down the boats, had 
any tempting indication of hoarded Bata- 
vian wealth, whether in produce or in 
coin, appeared within the limits of a long- 
shore raid. But the case was different so 
long as the dense bush-barrier defended 
what it concealed; and the river estua- 
ries, however frequent and wide, afforded 
no better prospect to the would-be plun- 
derers than that of a difficult and perhaps 
distant navigation up stream, far from 
their comrades in the ships at sea, with 
the additional probabilities of meeting 
with a fort or two on the way to bar their 
passage. And thus, throughout the worst 
days of piratic menace, the hoards of 
Dutch Guiana remained, with one excep- 
tion to be mentioned hereafter, unpillaged, 
chiefly because unseen; while the more 
patent treasures of the Frenchman and 
the Spaniard were harried to enrich the 
coffers, or decorate the Pollys and Betsys, 
of these lawless heroes of the Caribbean 
deeps. 7 
The age of pirates and buccaneers is 
past, and even from regular naval inva- 
sion a West-Indian colony, under the pres- 
ent circumstances of warfare, has little to 
fear. But independently of the mischief- 
makers, whom of old times it brought on 
its waves, the sea of this coast is itself a 
troublesome and occasionally a dangerous 
neighbour to the planter and his labours. 
Whether it is that the north-eastern side 
of this great continent is in very truth 
slowly sinking, as runs the ominous ver- 
dict of not a few grave scientific judges ; 
or whether, as I found to be the prevalent 
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opinion among the long-shore men them- 
selves, some secular deflection of winds 
and currents yearly brings a heavier vol- 
ume of water to war against the vnpro- 
tected low-lying land, I know not; but 
this much is certain, that the sea en- 
croaches more and more, and that every 
equinoctial spring- tide, in particular, is 
signalled by a wider and more perilous in- 
vasion of the watery enemy, and bears his 
usurpations ever farther over forest and 
plain. 

Whatever the cause, aqueous or terrene, 
its effects are only too certain; and a 
woeful example was soon before our eyes, 
when, after not many hours’ cruise, we 
anchored off the little town, or, to speak 
more truly, remnant of a town, called 
Nikerie. The ‘name is, I believe, like 
most of the names hereabouts, Indian, the 
meaning of course unknown. The dis- 
trict, which is also denominated Nikerie, 
lies immediately to the east of the Co- 
rentyn River, and is thus the nearest of 
all to the British territory. It contains at 
the present day, as official returns tell us, 
nine estates, comprising between them 
2,832 acres of cultivated soil. The num- 
ber was formerly greater, but no portion 
of the colony suffered so much from the 
emancipation crisis, and the other causes 
of discouragement and depression, from 
which wealthier and more favoured colo- 
nies are only now beginning to recover, 
and that slowly. 

The estates, mostly cane or cocoa, are 
all situated at some distance inland up the 
river, safely sheltered behind the tangled 
mangrove fringe. Where goods have to 
be shipped, remoteness from the seacoast 
is of course an inconvenience; yet with 
this the colonists long preferred to put up 
rather than deviate from their traditionary 
rule. But when, at the opening of the 
present century, the British lion, jealous 
lest so choice a morsel as Dutch Guiana 
should fall into the jaws of the ravenous 
French republic and still more ravenous 
empire, temporarily extended a protective 
paw over these regions, a new order of 
things prevailed for a time, and an un- 
wonted self-confidence took in more than 
one instance the place of prudential cau- 
tion. Under these novel auspices the 
seemingly eligible site of the Nikerie 
River mouth was not likely to be passed 
over, and soon a flourishing little town, 
with streets, shops, stores, churches, pub- 
lic buildings, and the rest, arose and di- 
lated itself on the western point, to the 
great advantage of commerce, and for 
awhile bravely held its own. 
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But wisdom was before long justified of 
her Batavian children; and the failure of 
the foreign experiment —a woeful fail- 
ure !— is now almost complete. It was 
afternoon when we made the port; as we 
cautiously threaded our way between sand- 
bank and shoal, before coming to anchor, 
we passed a broad triangular space of 
shallow water, lashed into seething waves 
by wind and current, where, a few feet un- 
der the surface, lies what was once the 
busy area of populous streets. Mean- 
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while the breakers, not content with the |. 


mischief already done, continue cease- 
lessly tearing away the adjoining land bit 
by bit. Right in front, a large house, left 
an empt shell without doors or window- 
frames by its fugitive inhabitants, is on 
the point of sinking and disappearing 
among the waters that unopposed wash to 
and fro through the ground-floor. Close 
by the victorious sea has invaded the gar- 
dens of the neighbouring dwellings, and 
will evidently soon take possession of the 
buildings themselves; their basement- 
work is rotten with the salt spray. Far- 
ther on, a few isolated fragments of what 
was once a carefully-constructed sea-dam 
rise like black specks among the yeasty 
waters; and the new earth-wall built to 
protect what yet remains of Nikerie has a 
desponding make-shift look, as if aware 
that it will not have long to wait for its 
turn of demolition. Within its circuit a 
large, handsome, and solidly-built church, 
now perilously near the water’s edge; a 
commodious court-house, where the magis- 
trate of the district presides; a few pri- 
vate dwelling-houses, and three or four 
rog-shops — stand ranged like the Mac- 
achlans and Wilsons of the famous Sol- 
way martyr-roll, resignedly awaiting the 
steady advance of the tide. The wind 
was high, and the roar of the waves, as 
they burst impatiently on the dwindling 
remnant of what was once the Nikerie 
promontory, sounded in the dusky evening 
air like a knell of doom. 

There are many sad sights in this sad 
world, but few give the beholder so dreary 
a feeling of helpless melancholy as does a 
town in the act and process of being 
washed away by the sea. The forces are 
so unequal, the destruction so wasteful 
and so complete. Fortunately at Nikerie, 
however, except for the loss, such as it is, 
of some acres of sand-bank, and as much 
building-material as the inhabitants do not 
think it worth their while to carry away, 
no great harm is being done. Already 
the situation of a new emporium for the 
sugar and other produce of the estates has 
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been marked out farther up the river, and 
the rise of the level ground, which is here 
more rapid than to the west along the 
Demerara coast, will insure it, with the 
adjoining cultivated land, from any serious 
risk of Neptunian invasion, for several 
years to come. Meanwhile the spectacle 
now presented by Nikerie is undoubtedly 
a depressing one to the imagination, if not 
to the mind; and I was glad to learn that 
it was the only one of its kind on the 
Surinam coast. 

Here first I heard negroes speaking 
Dutch; and I have no doubt that they 
murdered it as ruthlessly as they do the 
queen’s English or the republic’s French 
elsewhere. But I will not detain m 
readers with a minute account of the ways 
and fashions of the inhabitants in this 
Nikerie district, as we shall have the o 
portunity of studying Dutch Guiana life 
in all its aspects, black, white, or coloured, 
to better advantage farther on. This, 
however, need not hinder our availing our- 
selves in the mean time, where convenient, 
of the information copiously supplied by 
his Excellency Van Sypesteyn, who was 
in youth the talented historian, as now in 
middle age he is the active and intelligent 
governor, of Dutch Guiana. From offi- 
cial documents it appears that the num- 
ber of sugar-factories in the district of 
Nikerie is five, all of them worked by 
steam, and giving an annual result of. five 
or six thousand hogsheads of sugar, be- 
sides sixty thousand gallons of molasses, 
and about as mauy puncheons of rum; to 
which must be added nearly fourteen 
thousand pounds’ weight of coffee, and 
three hundred thousand of cocoa; from 
all which data, we may safely conclude 
that the 2,832 acres of its reclaimed land 
are neither unfruitful nor badly cultivated. 
Yet the total number of inhabitants only 
reaches 2,346, more than six hundred of 
whom are coolie or Chinese emigrants, 
the remainder are negroes ; here as else- 
where under-populatiorf is the great stum- 
bling-block in the way of progress. 

It is pitiful to think that out of the ten 
thousand and more acres, all excellent 
land, conceded by the Dutch government 
to the occupation of the Nikerie propri- 
etors, hardly more than a fourth has been, 
as the preceding numbers show, brought 
into actual use. Yet itis neither the cli- 


mate nor the soil that is here in fault. 
How often, not in Nikerie and the remain- 
ing districts of Surinam, but in St. Vin- 
cent, St. Lucia, Trinidad, in almost all 
these western Edens, nay, even in flour- 
ishing Demerara itself, has the image of 
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little unpicturesque Barbadoes, unpromis- 
ing in show, unfavoured by nature, yet 
thriving, prosperous, overstocked, and 
therefore only prosperous because _ over- 
stocked, recurred to my mind! Improved 
machinery, coolies, Chinese, are all of 
them excellent things each in their way, 
but they cannot make up for the absence 
of that one great requisite of all progress, 
material or social, a superabundant native 
population. But how is it to be obtained 
for our own three-quarters-empty islands ? 
How for Guiana? How for Surinam? 
Many answers have been given, and more 
may be given yet; but a wholly satisfac- 
tory one is yet toseek. We will try our 
luck at the solution of this problem farther 
on. 
And now our trim little craft is once 
more on the open sea, bounding from 
wave to wave as she cleaves her onward 
way to the east. Sand-banks and mud- 
banks covered with scarcely more than 
afathom-depth of water, kept us out ata 
considerable distance from the coast; but 
had we been nearer we should have had 
little to study except a dull uniform 
growth of mangrove and farwa trees; 
the latter not unlike our poplars in shape 
and foliage. Behind this woody screen 
lies the district of Coronie, almost the 
only quarter of Dutch Guiana where cot- 
ton, once a favourite speculation, espe- 
cially about the time of the late American 
war, is now grown. So far as soil and 
climate are concerned, there is no assign- 
able reason why it should not be more 
widely planted; but agriculture and com- 
merce have their vagaries, often not less 
capricious than those of fashion and dress. 

Coronie left behind us, a rougher sea 
than any we have yet encountered gives us 
notice that we are passing the joint estuary 
of the Coppename and Saramacca Rivers, 
each the main artery of. fertile and com- 
paratively-speaking populous regions to 
the south. 

Not far inland by the banks of the Cop- 
pename, though shut out from our sight 
by the forest screen, is a settlement bear- 
ing the name of Batavia; and composed 
exclusively, exception made, I trust, of 
the government inspector and the doctor, 
of lepers. A hundred and fifty in number, 
they employ themselves in field labour ; 
have cottages and gardens of their own, 
and as the disease is painless, or nearl 
so, they live on not unhappily their death 
in life. The motive for keeping them thus 
apart from every one else is, of course, 
the idea that their malady is contagious ; 
an idea wide-spread, it is true, but unsup- 
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ported by scientific testimony, and prob- — 
ably due to the horror and disgust excited 
by the sight of so loathsome a disorder. 
Salt fish, the old established slave-diet 
throughout the West Indies, is not im- 
probably responsible in many cases, if not 
most, for the disease; though not conta- 
gious and hardly even infectious, it is cer- 
tainly hereditary. Improved diet, and 
above all fresh articles of food, put a 
limit to its ravages, and give hopes that 
with proper precautions it may ultimately 
disappear. ~ 

For my part I am not sorry to miss see- 
ing Batavia, but I must regret the-invis- 
ibility of Groningen, where, near the mouth 
of the Saramacca, a colony of European 
labourers has been established for several 
years past. It is one of the many at- 
tempts made at various times to supple- 
ment negro by European field-work ; and 
has, like the German and Irish colonies of 
Jamaica, and the Portuguese of St. Kitt’s, 
proved a failure in the main; though its 
inevitable non-success as a farm has'to a 
certain extent been compensated by the 
gardeners and artisans whom it has sup- 
plied to the capital. Something of the 
same kind has, I believe, taken place else- 
where. Field labour and outdoor life are 
things, early or late, irreconcilable with 
European vigour, health, and even exist- 
ence, in the tropical new world. Nor are 
they needed there. Ofall which also more 
anon. 

A night and a day have passed since we 
quitted the melancholy relics of Nikerie, 
and we are yet tossing on the turbid waves 
several miles from land. This grows 
monotonous, and great was my delight 
when on the second evening of our voyage, 
just as the brief twilight deepened into 
night, we at last sighted, though still at 
some distance, the dull gleam of the light- 
ship, anchored several miles out to sea, off 
the mouth of the Surinam River. Cau- 
tiously, for the shoals are many and the 
current strong, we made for the signs of 
harbour, known even through the general 
gloom to our pilot and crew, till about mid- 
night we anchored in smooth water just 
within the entry of the mighty stream, here 
over three miles in width, and took shelter 
behind a long, low, mangrove-covered land- 
spit running out from the east. 

A wan crescent moon hung dimly over 
the black forest-line, and gleamed on the 
smooth seaward-flowing water where we 
lay at anchor, waiting the rise of the tide 
that would not take place till after day- 
break. Not a sign of human habitation, 
not a sound of beast or bird; only the 
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low roar of the breakers outside the bar, 
and the ceaseless flapping of the idle rud- 
der against the sternpost. The air was 
mild; and no fear of marsh miasma de- 
terred the crew from taking their rest 
where they lay, each prone on his face 
along the Prox That negroes always 
sleep face downwards is a fact long since 
observed by Tom Cringle, or rather Mi- 
chael Scott of Jamaican celebrity; wheth- 
er his further conjecture that this accounts 
for the flatness of their noses be correct, 
let Darwin decide. Night dews, so much 
and so justly dreaded in many parts of the 
East Indies, seem to be of little account in 
these Indies of the West; this, to venture 
a guess of my own in turn, may perhaps 
be owing to the much lesser degree of 
variation here occurring between the di- 
urnal and nocturnal temperature. So we 
waited while our boat’s prow pointed 
steadily up stream, in a weird solitude that 
looked as if it were the world’s outer fron- 
tier land, and the great river the portal to 
mysterious and unexplored regions beyond. 

Morning broke atlast. The tide turned, 
and flowed in, while a fresh breeze, with a 
sprinkling of light showers on its wings, 
blew from the east, as we hoisted sail for 
the port of our destination. Very soon it 


became evident, from the objects around 


us, that the drear loneliness we had just 
left behind extended no farther than the 
immediate margin of the shore, and that 
we were in reality entering on a region of 
industry, prosperity, and life. 

What a relief was the change after two 
days’ uniformity of turbid water, with 
nothing but mangrove-grown mud-banks 
for a horizon! With breeze and tide in 
our favour, we now went briskly on, while, 
bend after bend, the river unfolded to our 
gaze the treasures that lined its banks, 
more varied and more abundant at every 
turn. Joyfully I welcomed first one, then 
two, then several tall factory-chimneys, 
each flaunting on the air its long grey 
smoke-pennon, silvered in the level sun- 
beams; then appeared glimpses of clus- 
tered roofs and brick walls through the 
tall trees planted beside them; boiling- 
houses, distilleries, overseers’ dwellings ; 
and, not far removed from each group, 
rose the tall-gabled roof of the Dutch-buiit 
residence for manager or proprietor, half- 
screened amid the shades of its garden 
grove. Under a bright sun, mixed up 
with glittering foliage, overtopped by 
graceful palms, and canopied by the most 
dazzling of skies, even roofs and chimneys 
combine with the beauty around them, and 
become part of it in their turn. Or else it 
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was a long row of cottages, evidently pat- 
tern-built, that announced the presence of 
coolies, Indian or Chinese, and implied the 
prosperity of those who could afford to 
employ such; while the less regular roof- 
lines scattered amid the thick garden 
bushes told of creole or Surinam-born 
negro labour. Or roofs and sheds, but 
without the accompaniment of factory and 
chimney, just visible among the boughs of 
what the inexperienced eye might take for 
a natural-grown forest, marked the cocoa 
estate, scarcely less lucrative in Surinam 
than the cane-field; or perhaps it is a wide 
green expanse of plantain leaves — colos- 
sal plantains these—or the belfry of a 
Moravian schoolhouse, that shows over 
the bank; canoes, too— some mere hol- 
lowed tree-trunks, some of larger con- 
struction — covered barges,  six-oared 
pleasure-boats, sloops with shoulder-of- 
mutton sails, become more and more fre- 
quent. 

So we sailed on, and before long came 
on one of the grandest sights that nature 
affords, the junction of ‘two mighty rivers, 
For here, at a distance of some eight or 
nine miles from the sea, the Surinam and 
the Commeweyne Rivers meet together; 
the former from the south, the latter from 
the east. It was on their united waters 
that we had sailed thus far. The Suri- 
nam, which has, like the Demerara, given 
its name to an entire region, is navigable 
by vessels drawing ten feet of water fora 
distance of. about one hundred miles up 
stream; higher yet, rocks and rapids per- 
mit only canoes to pass. Its sources lie 
hid among the forests of the equatorial 
mountain land that forms the watershed 
of the valley of the Amazon, four or five 
degrees farther still to the south; its 
breadth for the last forty miles, before 
junction with the Commeweyne, averages 
above half a mile, its depth from thirty to 
sixty feet. It is the main artery of the 
colony, which indeed was for many years 
limited to the immediate neighbourhood 
of its banks. The Commeweyne, of short- 
er course, but here, at the junction point, 
little if at all inferior in breadth and depth 
to the Surinam itself, runs on an inland 
parallel with the eastern coast for a dis- 
tance of some forty miles; farther up a 
number of smaller rivers—the Cottica, 
the Perica, and others—deep, though 
narrow streams, unite their waters to form 
the main trunk. 

On the point which divides the two 
great rivers, a Hindoo ruler of the good 
old times, and before the unkind interfer- 
ence of a low-caste government had, Paul 
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like, commanded widows rather to marry 
than to burn, would doubtless have erect- 
ed a graceful temple, and consecrated the 
spot to the decorous performance of sut- 
tee. Dutch governors, a more practical 
style of men, utilized the spot by erecting 
on it the fortress of New Amsterdam. 
Its first stone was laid in 1734, shortly 
after the plundering exploits of Cassard 
and the French squadron; its object was 
evidently the protection of the capital from 
any repetitions of the like visits in future. 
But though Paramaribo, and New Am- 
sterdam too, have since that date twice 
received French, twice English masters 
within their walls, it has so happened that 
the fort guns have never had occasion to 
pour forth any more deadly fire than that 
of a signal or a salute; treaties having in 
later times subjected the colony to those 
changes that hard fighting brought about 
in former days. However, the position of 
New Amsterdam is well chosen, the 
works strong; and should any future age 
raise up against the Dutch colonies a new 
Cassard, he would find in the batteries 
enough, and more than enough, to render 
a buccaneering excursion up to Parama- 
ribo by no meang so easy a business as of 
ore. 

We saluted the national flag, and pass- 
ing close under a very respectable battery, 
exchanged a few words of amicable Dutch 
with a subaltern, who, at the sight of our 
government pennon, had hastened down 
for inquiry to the water’s edge. Exempt- 
ed by his courtesy—a courtesy I have 
never found wanting in any of his Bata- 
vian comrades —from the delays of an 
inspectorial visit, we continued our course 
due south, up the Surinam River; but the 
breeze had died away, and it was near 
noon when, after about eight miles of 
slow progress between banks and scenes 
much like those already described,: but 
with a continually increasing denseness of 
estates and cultivation on either side, we 
approached the capital. Gardens, too, 
small dwelling-houses, and crowded cot- 
tages rose thicker and thicker into view, a 
tall Flemish-looking tower glittered in the 
sun, and at last, rounding an abrupt fort- 
crowned promontory on the left river-bank, 
we cast anchor opposite the river quay 
and town-hall of Paramaribo. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Tn the afternoon they came unto a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon.” 
TENNYSON. 
IT was not afternoon, in fact it was 
forenoon, and the sun, though mounted 
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high, had not yet throned himself in his 
meridian tower, when, accompanied by 
those who had come to meet and welcome 
my arrival, I mounted a red brick flight of 
steps, leading from the water’s edge up to 
the raised quay, and found hte on the 
threshold of the capital of Dutch Suri- 
nam. Yet there was something in the 
atmosphere that can only be described as 
post-meridian ; an influence extending over 
everything around, town and people alike ; 
nor post-meridian only, but distinctly lo- 
tophagous, befitting the lotus-eating capital 
of a lotus-eating land, very calm and still, 
yet very comfortable and desirable withal. 

For what regards the material atmos- 
phere, its heavy warmth even at so early 
an hour as ten or eleven of the morning 
need excite no surprise. Paramaribo 
stands‘on the South-American map at lit- 
tle more than five and a half degrees north 
of the equator, and the equator here 
crosses the immense breadth of the moist 
plains, brimming river-meshes, and dense 
forests, that constitute nine-tenths of the 
Guianas and Brazil. Fifteen miles at 
least, in a straight line, removed from the 
nearest coast, and cut off from the very 
limited sea-breeze of the tropics by inter- 
vening belts of plantation and thick wood, 
the air of Paramaribo is not that of wind- 
swept Barbadoes, or dry Antigua, but that 
of the moistest among all equatorial con- 
tinents; and may best be likened to the 
air of an orchid-house at Kew and that of 
a Turkish bath combined. Not, be it 
well understood, a dry-heated pseudo- 
Turkish bath of the European kind, but a 
genuine hammam of Damascus or Con- 
stantinople. In such an atmosphere 
Ulysses himself and his crew must, after a 
very short stay, have betaken themselves, 
in company with the natives, to lotus-eat- 
ing; it is a duty imposed by the climate, 
and there are many less agreeable duties 
in the world elsewhere. 

Not that the climate is unhealthy ; quite 
the reverse. That tall, large-made, elderly 
European gentleman, ina light grey suit, 
who, parasol in hand, grandly saunters by, 
evidently does so not from any want of vig- 
our either in mind or limb, but because a 
sauntering step is more congenial to the 
place than a brisk one. Those sleek, 
stout, comfortable, glossy negroes loitering 
in sun or shade appear, and are in fact 
equal, did the occasion require it, to any 
exertion of which human muscle is capa- 
ble: they are doing nothing in particular, 
because nothing in particular is just now 
the proper thing todo. The town itself, 





its tall houses, its wide streets, its gardens, 
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its squares, its shady avenues, its lofty 
watch-tower, its tree-embosomed palace, its 
shrub-embosomed cottages—each and 
every particular of the scene, animate or 
inanimate, is stamped with the same char- 
acter. “ Take life easy,” seems the lesson 
they all alike inculcate ; and the lesson is 
a popular one, soon learnt and steadily 
practised on every hand. 

But appearances, however real for what 
regards the surface of which they are 
part, may yet be very deceptive, if rea- 
soned from unconditionally to what exists 
beneath them; anda town that numbers 
more than twenty-two thousand inhabit- 
ants, itself the capital of the colony that 
yearly exports to the average value of a 
million sterling, cannot be wholly peopled 
by dreamy lotus-eaters, delicious, lotus- 
eaters only; nor can the sole occupation 
of the dwellers in city or field be lotus-eat- 
ing, either physical or moral. 

The solid and underlying fact of Para- 
maribo is that amid this atmosphere, and 
on this segment of the great Guiana delta, 
have planted themselves and taken root, 
no longer exotic but indigenous, the same 
Dutch industry, Dutch perseverance, and 
Dutch good sense, that of old turned the 
sandy swamps of the Batavian delta into 
a flower-garden, and erected the Venice of 
the north on the storm-swept shores of the 
Zuider-Zee. Surinam, rightly understood, 
is only Holland under another sky; Para- 
maribo is Amsterdam by other waters; 
the colouring and toning of the picture 
may indeed be equatorial creole, but the 
lines and grouping are those of the Neth- 
erlands school and no other. 

This it is that gives to Paramaribo its 
two-fold character, at once European and 
tropical, Dutch and creole ; a blending of 
opposites, a dual uniformity, an aspect 
that when first beheld leaves on the mind 
an impression bordering on unreality, as if 
place and people were imaged in a hot 
picturesque dream. Yet Paramaribo is no 
dream, nor its inhabitants dream shapes ; 
very much the contrary. In fact no capi- 
tal town throughout the West Indies, no 
offspring of European stem, French, En- 
glish, Danish, or even Spanish, so genu- 
inely, so truthfully represents the colony 
to which it belongs as Dutch Paramaribo. 
Contrary examples are easily adduced. 
Thus, for instance, Jamaica is pre-emi- 
nently the land of English country gentle- 
men, of magistrates, landlords, farmers ; in 
tone, ways, and life, it is an English coun- 
try district; while Demerara is in no 


small measure an English, or rather, I 
should say, a Scotch manufacturing dis- 
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trict; Barbadoes an English parish (Little 
Pedlington its satirists, of whom I beg to 
state that I am not one, would call it), mag- 
nified into anisland. But neither Jamaica, 
nor Demerara, nor Barbadoes, possesses a 
correct epitome of itself in Kingston, 
Georgetown, or even Bridgetown ; each of 
these three seaports has a character of its 
own, distinct from, and in some respects 
opposed to, the colony at large. This is 
due to many causes; and most of all to 
the “mixed multitude ” of trade, the camp- 
followers of enterprise, who, under what- 
ever banner they congregate, acknowledge 
in heart and life no flag but that of indi- 
vidual self-interest. These are they who 
muster strongest in the generality of colo- 
nial towns, especially seaports; and tinge, 
if they do not absolutely colour, the places 
of their resort. And thus from the merest 
port of call along these shores, where the 
condotticri element is at its maximum, to 
Georgetown, where it is decidedly at its 
minimum, a something of a restless, make- 
shift, egoistic, “cheap-jack” admixture 
obscures, or at least jars with the public- 
spirited nationality, unsettles the popula- 
tion, debases the buildings, ungroups the 
unity, and deforms the beauty of place 
and site. 

With Paramaribo it is otherwise.. The 
broad straight streets, flanked with spa- 
cious and lofty houses, shaded by care- 
fully-planted avenues, adorned with pub- 
lic buildings that Scheveningen or the 
Hague need not blush to own, and trim 
almost as the waysides of Brock; the 
governor’s residence, a miniature palace 
for elegance of style and stately appear- 
ance ; the spacious masonic lodge, “ Con- 
cordia,” where a grand orient himself —I 
speak as a profane, and if the term be in- 
correct apologize — might hoid his assem- 
bly; the seemly synagogues, Dutch the 
one, Portuguese the other, the decorous if 
somewhat heavy-built churches, Reformed 
and Lutheran, the lighter-constructed but 
more spacious establishments, Moravian 
and Catholic, the lofty town-hall with its 
loftier tower, that from a hundred and 
twenty feet of height looks down over fort 
and river, the court-house hard by, the 
noble military hospital, with its wide ve- 
randahs, open staircases, and cool halls, 
the strong-built fort and barracks, the the- 
atre, the club-house, the many other build- 
ings of public use and ornament, all these 
are Dutch in appearance and character; 
all expressive of the eleven provinces, 
though chiefly of Zealand and the steady 
purpose of her sons. The well-planned 
and carefully-kept canals that intersect 
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the town in every direction, the neat 
bridges, the broad river-side quays, the 
trim gardens, the decent cemeteries, the 
entire order and disposition of the place, 
tell the same tale; witness to the same 
founders ; reflect the same image, true to 
its original on the north seacoast; all tell 
of settled order and tasteful method. 

The site was well chosen. The Suri- 
nam, here a tidal river of nearly a mile 
broad, flows past a slightly raised plateau 
of sand and gravel mixed with “caddy,” 
a compouad of finely broken fragments of 
shell and coral, extending for some dis- 
tance along the left or west bank. The 
general elevation of the ground is about 
sixteen feet above low-water level, enough 
to insure it from being overflowed in the 
rainy seasons, or by the highest tides. 
Several streams, improved by Dutch in- 
dustry into canals, intersect this level; 
one of them connects the waters of the 
Surinam with those of the Saramacca far- 
ther west; all are tidal in their ebb and 
flow. Drainage is thus rendered easy; 
and now that the low bush and scrub, the 
natural growth of every South-American 
soil, however light, has been cleared away, 
the citizens of Paramaribo may securely 
boast that throughout the entire extent of 
Guiana, from the Orinoco to the Amazon, 
no healthier town than theirs is to be 
found. 

This healthiness is, however, in great 
measure due to their own exertions; and 
above all to the good sense that pre- 
sided over the construction of the town. 
When the true founder of town and col- 
ony alike, Cornelius van Aerssen, lord of 
Sommelsdyk, and the fifth governor of 
Dutch Guiana, landed on these shores in 
1683, Paramaribo, so he wrote, consisted 
of only “twenty-seven dwellings, more 
than half of which were grog-shops,” and 
close to it the Fort of Zeelandia, so named 
after its builders, the intrepid Zeelanders, 
who had already repelled more than one 
Indian or English assault from its walls. 
But under the vigorous administration of 
Sommelsdyk the rapidly rising prosperity 
of the colony was reflected in the town it- 
self, that henceforth grew and prospered 
year by year. Its records describe it in 
1750 as already covering one-half of its 
present extent; and in 1790 the number 
of houses within its circuit exceeded a 
thousand ; till about the beginning of the 
present century, the addition of the ex- 
tensive suburb of “ Combe,” on the north 
side, brought it up to its actual limits. 
Then followed a long and dreary period 
of colonial depression, general indeed 
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throughout the West Indies, but nowhere, 
Jamaica perhaps excepted, greater than in 
Surinam; where the uncertainty conse- 
quent on a reiterated change of masters, 
French, English, and Dutch, helped to 
depreciate the already declining value of 
estates and produce in this part of the 
world. Misfortunes never come singly; 
and while the colony at large suffered, 
Paramaribo in particular, ravaged by two 
severe conflagrations, the one in 1821, and 
the other in 1832, presented a melancholy 
spectacle of unrepaired ruins, and aban- 
doned suburbs. Between 1840 and 1860 
things were at their worst, both for col- 
ony and capital. Then came the turn; 
the shock of emancipation passed, its 
benefits remained, town and country alike 
revived together; houses were’ rebuilt; 
suburbs re-populated; and of her past 
wounds the Paramaribo of our day now 
scarcely shows a scar. The number of 
her inhabitants, reckoned at barely six- 
teen thousand in 1854, at present exceeds 
twenty-two thousand; thus showing an in- 
crease of six thousand in the course of the 
last twenty years only. 

“A goodly city is this Antium ;” but 
during the hot hours of the day, that is, 
from eight or at latest nine in the morn- 
ing till pretty near sunset, I would not 
willingly incur the responsibility of send- 
ing a friend or even an enemy, unless he 
happened to be a mortal one, on a sight- 
seeing stroll through the streets of Para- 
maribo. Carriages or riding-horses there 
are few to be found in the town, and none 
at all for hire; negro carts are plenty, to 
be sure, and negro mules too, but the 
former, independently of other considera- 
tions, are jolting conveyances, the latter a 
hard-mouthed, stiff-necked generation ; and 
neither adapted to the furtherance of Eu- 
ropean locomotion, whether on pleasure 
or business. As to walking-exercise un- 
der this equatorial sun, it might possibly 
be an agreeable recreation for a salaman- 
der, but hardly for any other creature. It 
is true that shade may be found even in 
the hottest hours of perpendicular noon; 
and when the sun has fairly beaten you, as 
he will in less than five minutes, from the 
field, you may take refuge, if you choose, 
under the broad-leaved, glistening, um- 
brella-like almond-trees, so called from a 
superficial resemblance between the ker- 
nels of their fruit and those of the almond, 
but neither in foliage nor growth having 
the most distant likeness to the European 
tree of that name, which Dutch fore- 
thought has kindly planted all along the 
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number of ragged black loungers, you may 
improve your leisure by watching the 
great barges as they float leisurely along 
the tide, bearing their neatly protected 
loads of sugar, cocoa, or other plantation 
produce for the cargo-ships, that wait off 
the town “stellings,” or wharfs, patiently 
moored day by day, with so little bustle 
or movement of life about them, that you 
wonder whether their crews have not all 
by common consent abandoned them, and 
gone off to join a lotus-eating majority on 
shore. Or it youare driven to seek refuge 
while wandering through the interior of 
the town, the great broad streets, all 
mathematically straight, will offer you the 
shelter of their noble avenues, where tama- 
rind, mahogany, sand-box, or other leafy 
trees, planted with Batavian regularity, 
cast down a long black streak of shade on 
the glaring whiteness of the highway; or 
you may rest, if so inclined, beside some 
well in one of the many rectangular spaces 
left open for the sake of air or ornament, 
here and there in the very heart of the 
town, like squares in London, but without 
the soot. 

One such green oasis contains half-hid- 
den amid its trees the handsome Portu- 
guese synagogue, of recent construction ; 
another the Dutch, less showy but more 
substantial, as befits the old standing and 
wealth of the worshippers within its walls, 
and the memory of Samuel Cohen Nassy, 
its talented founder, the Surinam Joshua 
of his tribe when they camped, two cen- 
turies ago, on the banks of their newly- 
acquired Jordan. A third “square” —I 
use the inappropriate word for want of a 
better in our own language ; but the French 
place or Arab meidan would more cor- 
rectly express the thing — boasts the pres- 
ence of the Dutch Reformed church (the 
building, I mean), a model of heavy pro- 
priety, suggestive of pew-openers and the 
Hundredth Psalm, Old Tune; while a 
fourth has in its enclosure the flimsy, 
showy construction that does appropriate 
duty for the gaudy rites of Rome. A fifth 
has for its centre-piece the Lutheran place 
of worship; a sixth, the Moravian; and 
so forth. But whatever be the gods with- 
in, the surroundings of every temple are of 
a kind in which Mr. Tylor could legiti- 
mately discern something of a “ survival ” 
of tree-worship and the “groves” of old 
—a sensible survival in these sun-lorded 
equatorial regions. Select, then, your city 


of refuge where you will; but except it be 
by chance some stray black policeman, 
whom an unusual and utterly heroic sense 
of duty keeps awake and on his beat, or a 
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few dust-sprinkled ebony children, too 
young as yet to appreciate the impropriety 
of being up and alive at this hour—you 
yourself, and the ungainly Johnny-crows 
that here, as at Kingston, do an ac- 
knowledged share of the street-cleaning 
business, will be the only animal speci- 
mens discernible among this profusion of 
vegetable life. For these shade-spots, 
with all their cool, are delusive in their 
promise —they are mere islets plunged 
amid an overwhelming ocean of light and 
heat; and flesh, however solid, though 
protected by them from actual combustion 
in the furnace around, must soon thaw and 
resolve itself into a dew under the -influ- 
ence of the reflected glare. 

Better take example, as indeed it is the 
traveller’s wisdom to do in any latitude, 
whether tropical or arctic, from the na- 
tives of the land, and like them retire, after 
a substantial one-o’clock breakfast, lunch- 
eon, or dinner—since any of these three 
designations may be fairly applied to the 
meal in question — to an easy undress and 
quiet slumber till four or later have chaf- 
pit in the afternoon. Indoors you will 
find it cool enough. The house-walls, 
though of wood, at least throughout the 
upper stories, are solidly constructed, and 
are further protected from the heat by any 
amount of verandahs outside, which, in 
true Dutch taste, are not rarely dissembled 
under the architectural appearance of 
porticos. The house-roofs are highly 
pitched, and an airy attic intervenes be- 
tween them and the habitation below; the 
windows, too, are well furnished with ja- 
lousies and shutters, and the bedrooms are 
most often up two flights of stairs, occa- 
sionally three. If, under circumstances 
like these, you cannot keep cool, especially 
when you have nothing else on earth to 
do, you have only yourself, not the climate, 
toblame. Such at any rate is the opinion, 
confirmed by practice, of the colonists uni- 
versally, European or creole, white or col- 
oured; and as they have, in fact, been up 
and at work each in his particular line of 
business ever since earliest dawn, it would 
be hard to grudge them their stated and, 
for the matter of that, well-earned after- 
noon nap. Merchants, tradesmen, ac- 
countants, proprietors, bankers, and the 
like, thus disposed of, his Dutch Majesty’s 
officials, civil, military, or naval (for a 
small frigate is always stationed at Para- 
maribo, ready at the colonial governor’s 
behests), may, I think, sleep securely calm 
when all around are sleeping; nay, even 
the watchmen—and they are many in 
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have retired to their tents in the universal 
post-meridian trance. As to the eighteen 
or nineteen thousand negroes of the town, 
it would be superfluous to say that no spe- 
cial persuasion or inducement of local 
custom is needed to induce ¢hem to sleep 
either at this or any other hour of the day. 

Follow then the leader, or rather the 
whole band. If, however, you still prefer 
to prove yourself a stranger by using your 
eyes for sight-seeing at a time when every 
genuine Paramariban has closed his for 
sleep, the open parade-ground will afford 
you while crossing it an excellent opportu- 
nity for experimental appreciation of the 
intensity of the solar rays, lat. 5° 4om. 
north. This done, you may, or rather you 
certainly will, take speedy refuge under 
the noble overarching tamarind alley that 
leads up from the parade-ground to the 
front of Government House, and passing 
through the cool and lofty hall of the build- 
ing, left open, West-India fashion, to every 
comer, make your way into the garden, or 
rather park, that lies behind. It is prob- 
able that the peccaries, tapirs, monkeys, 
deer, and the other animal beauties or 
monstrosities, collected the most of them 
by his Excellency, the present governor, 
and domiciled in ample wire enclosures 
between the flower-beds, will, in their qual- 
ity of natives, be fast asleep; and if the 
quaint, noisy, screaming birds, the tamed 
representatives of Guiana ornithology, col- 
lected here, are asleep also, you may ad- 
mire their plumage without needing to re- 
gret the muteness of their “most sweet 
voices.” But the humming-birds and but- 
terflies are wide awake, and, unalarmed by 
your approach, will continue to busy them- 
selves among flowers such as Van Elst 
himself never painted, nor Spenser sang. 
Here is a crimson passion-flower, there a 
pink-streaked lily; golden clusters hang 
from one plant, spikes of dazzling blue 
rise from another ;— the humming-birds 
themselves are only distinguishable from 
them, as they dart through, by the metal- 
lic lustre, not by the vividness or variety 
of their colours. As to the butterflies, 
who is the greatest admirer of the race? 
Let him see the butterflies of Surinam, 
and—die! Beyond this, the flower-gar- 
den merges in the park —a Guiana park 
of Guiana trees. Their names and qual- 
ities it is easy to look out in books, or 
recapitulate from memory; but how to 
describe them as they are? Mr. Ruskin 
Says that the tree-designer begins by find- 
ing his work difficult, and ends by finding 
it impossible ; and I say the same of the 
tree-describer, at any rate here. And yet, 
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luxuriant as in the Government House 
garden, I am not sure if any of its beau- 
ties charmed me so much as the exquisite 
betel-nut avenue, each palm averaging 
fifty feet in height, and each equally per- 
fect in form and colour, that adorns the 
central space enclosed by the spacious 
buildings of the public hospital at the 
farther end of the town. Leave all these, 
if you can, and—which will be better 
still— enter instead the cool vaulted brick 
hall, of genuine Dutch burgher build, that 
serves partly as an entry to the public 
law offices and courts, partly as a deposi- 
tory for whatever colonial records have 
escaped the destructive fires of ’21 and 
32. Hence you may mount, but leisurely, 
in compassion for your guide if not for 
yourself, the central tower, till you reach 
the lantern-like construction that at a 
height of a hundred feet crowns the sum- 
mit of the town hall. There stand, and 
look dowr far and wide over the most 
fertile plain that ever alluvial deposit 
formed in the new world, or the old 
either. On every side extends a green 
tree-grown level as far as the eye can 
reach, its surface just high enough raised 
above water-mark to escape becoming a 
swamp, yet nowhere too high for easy 
irrigation; capriciously marked at fre- 
quent iatervals by shining silver dashes, 
that indicate sometimes the winding of 
rivers broad and deep, sometimes the 
more regular lines of canals, of creeks, 
and of all the innumerable waterways 
which in this region supply the want of 
roads, and give access to every district 
that lies between the northern sea and 
the equatorial watershed, far beyond the 
limits of European enterprise, all too nar- 
row as yet. Long years must pass before 
the children of Surinam have cause to 
complain that the “place is too strait for 
them” —long before the cultivation that 
now forms an emerald ring of exceptional 
brightness round the city, and reaches 
out in radiating lines and interrupted 
patches along the courses of the giant 
rivers, has filled up the entire land circle 
visible from the tower of Paramaribo 
alone. 

The day has declined from heat to heat, 
and at last the tall trees begin to inter- 
cept the slant sun-rays; when, behold! 
with one consent, Paramaribo, high and 
low, awakes, shakes itself, puts on its 
clothes, ragged or gay, and comes out to 
open air and life. The chief place of re- 
sort is, of course, the parade-ground, 
where, according to established custom, a 
Dutch or creole military band performs 
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twice a week; and where, in the absence 
of musical attractions, cool air, pleasant 
walks, free views, and the neighbourhood 
of the river, draw crowds of loungers, 
especially of the middle and even upper 
classes. But in truth, for a couple of 
hours, or near it, every road, every street, 
is full of comers and goers, and loud with 
talk and laughter. For the negro element, 
a noisy one, predominates over all, even 
within the capital itself; the Dutch, 
though rulers of the land, are few, and 
other Europeans fewer still. Indeed, a 
late census gave the total number of 
whites in the town, the soldiers of the fort 
included, but little overa thousand. As 
to Indians, the pure-blooded ones of their 
kind have long since abandoned the neigh- 
bourhood of Paramaribo, and now seldom 
revisit the locality to which two centuries 
past they gave aname; a few half-breeds, 
with broad oval faces and straight black 
hair, alone represent the race. Bush 
negroes, in genuine African nudity, may 
be seen in plenty from the river wharfs ; 
but they seldom leave their floating houses 
and barges to venture on shore, though 
common sense has for some time past 
relaxed the prudish regulations of former 
times, according to which no unbreeked 
male or unpetticoated female was permit- 
ted to shock the decorum of Paramaribo 
promenades. Coolies and Chinese, too, 
though now tolerably numerous on the 
estates — where, indeed, about five thou- 
sand of them are employed—are rarely 
to be met with in the streets of the capi- 
tal; which in this respect offers a remark- 
able contrast to Georgetown and Port of 
Spain, where the mild Hindoo meets you 
at every turning with that ineffable air of 
mixed self-importance and servility that a 
Hindoo alone can assume, and Chinamen 
and women make day hideous with the 
preternatural ugliness of what flattery 
alone can term their features. The ab- 
sence of these beauties here may be ex- 
plained partly by the recentness of their 
introduction into the Dutch colony, where 
they are still bound by their first inden- 
tures to field-work, and consequently un- 
able as yet to display their shop-keeping 
talents ; partly by the number and activity 
of the negro creole population which has 
preoccupied every city berth. Of all 
strangers, only the irrepressible Barba- 
dian, with the insular characteristics of 
his kind fresh about him, has made good 
his footing among the Surinam grog-shops 
and wharfs, where he asserts the position 
due to his ready-handed energy, and keeps 
it too. But the diversity ‘between the 
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Barbadoes negro and his kinsman of the 
neighbouring islands, or of the main, is 
one rather of expression and voice than 
of clothes and general bearing, and hence 
may readily pass unnoticed in the general 
aspect of a crowd. 

However diversified the species, the 
genus is one. Watch the throng as it 
passes: the kerchief-turbaned, loose-gar- 
mented market-woman; the ragged porter 
and yet more ragged boatman; the gar- 
dener with his cartful of yams, bananas, 
sweet potatoes, and so forth; the white- 
clad shop clerk and writer, the straw- 
hatted salesman, the umbrella-bearing 
merchant, sailors, soldiers; policemen 
quaintly dressed, as policemen are by pre- 
scriptive right everywhere, except in sen- 
sible, practical Demerara; officials, aides- 
de-camp, high and low, rich and poor, one 
with another, and you will see that through 
and above this variety of dress, occupa- 
tion, rank, colour even, there runs a cer- 
tain uniformity of character — a something 
in which all participate, from first to last. 

A few exceptions, indeed, there are; 
but they are confined almost exclusively 
to the white colonists ; and among them, 
even, the anomalies are few. In general, 
one pattern comprehends the entire cate- 
gory of white colonists, men and women, 
gentle and simple; and it is an eminently 
self-contained, self-consistent pattern, the 
Dutch. Steady in business, methodical 
in habit, economical in expenditure, liber- 
al in outlay, hospitable in entertainment, 
cheerful without flightiness, kindly with- 
out affectation, serious without dulness, no 
one acquainted, even moderately, with the 
mother country, can fail to recognize the 
genuine type of the Hague in the colonial 
Official, and that of Maestricht or Amster- 
dam in the business population of Para- 
maribo. This indeed might have been 
fairly anticipated; the steady, unimpres- 
sionable Dutchman being less subject to 
—what shall we call it ?— equatorization, 
than the soon-demoralized Spaniard or 
lighter Portuguese. It is a matter of 
more surprise, an agreeable surprise, when 
we find much that recalls to mind the 
Dutch peasantry and labouring classes, 
distinctly traceable among the correspond- 
ing classes of creole negroes throughout 
the delta of Surinam. By what influence 
is it— attraction, sympathy, or master- 
ship—that some nations so eminently 
succeed in transforming the acquired sub- 
jects of whatever race into copies, and 
occasionally caricatures, of themselves, 
while other nations not less signally fail 
in doing so? That Frenchmen, however 
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much they may annoy those they annex 
by their incurable habit of administrative 
over-meddling, yet make, not always in- 
deed obedient subjects of France, but 
anyhow Frenchmen and Frenchwomen 
out of those they rule, is a fact attested 
everywhere, and one that will long remain 
to grieve German hearts in Alsace and 
Lorraine. How long ago is it since the 
tricolor has been hauled down to make 
place for the union-jack at St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent, Dominica, and Trinidad? Yet 
ineach of these and their kindred isles 
the French impress still survives, unef- 
faced as yet by change andtime. Much 
in the same way to run through the list of 
other national annexations or conquests : 
Brazil is not merely ruled by a Portuguese 
emperor, but is Portuguese itself; and 
even the revolted Spanish colonies are 
Spanish in almost everything but official 
allegiance to this ~ On the contrary, 
who ever heard of a land Germanized by 
the Germans, however influential their 
settlers, and absolute their rule? And is 
there the remotest prospect that the Hin- 
doo, though reconciled by sheer self-inter- 
est to toleration of the most equitable rule 
that ever race exercised over race, will 
ever become not merely an English sub- 
ject, but an Englishman in ways and 
heart? Still more complete has been the 
failure of Danish attempts at extra-na- 
tional assimilation, in whatever land or 
age, from the days of Azthelred to our 
own. But, indeed, where there is diver- 
sity of blood, mistrust and antipathy are 
more easily accounted for than sympathy 
and unison. To return to our Dutch 
friends. How it may be with them else- 
where, in Java for instance, I know not; 
here, on the Guiana coast, they have al- 
most outdone the French in assimilative 
results; a problem of which the solution 
must be sought, partly in history, partly in 
actual observation. Our best opportunity 
for the latter will be when visiting the 
country districts farther up the river. 
among the estates. 

Meanwhile let us linger yet a little in 
Paramaribo itself; and here among the 
European townsmen, their visitor will find 
everywhere, so he be one that deserves to 
find, a pleasant uniformity of unostenta- 
tious but cordial welcome, of liberal enter- 
tainment, of thoughtful and rational hospi- 
tality, attentive to the physical, and not 
neglectful of the mental requirements of 
the guest; whatever, in a word, he would 
meet with, though under a different aspect, 
onthe shores of the Yssel or the Waal. 
Indeed he might even have some difficulty 
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in remembering, when endeavouring to re- 
call to mind the events of his stay in the 
Surinam capital, at which citizen’s house 
in particular he passed that pleasant even- 
ing, at whose table he shared that copious 
meal, breakfast, dinner, or supper; where 
it was that he admired the fine old china 
and massive plate; under which roof the 
hostess smiled most courteously, the host 
conversed with most good-nature and 
good sense. After all, “Sz vis ut redame- 
ris, ama” holds good in every age and 
land; and if the Dutch colonists and cre- 
oles of Surinam are universaliy popular, it 
is because they have been at the pains of 
earning popularity, which, like other good 
things, has its price, and is worth it too. 
Much the same, proportion and circum- 
stances taken into account, may be said of 
the black creoles of Dutch Guiana. The 
evils and degradation inseparable from 
slavery, were not, it is true, wanting here, 
but in spite of these unfavourable antece- 
dents the Surinam negro has amply proved 
by his conduct, both before and during 
emancipation, that he had learnt from his 
white masters lessons of steadiness, of 
order, of self-respect, of quiet industry, of 
kindliness even, not indeed alien from his 
own native character, but too often un- 
practised elsewhere. And thus the ex- 
slave has, with a rapidity of change to 
which, I believe, no parallel can be found 
in the history of any other West-Indian 
colony, blended into national, and even, 
within certain limits, into social unison 
with his masters; a unison so little im- 
paired by the inevitable, however involun- 
tary rivalry consequent on differences, 
some artificial indeed but some immanent, 
of caste and race, as to afford the best 
hopes for the future of the entire colony. 
It is remarkable that even the terrible ser- 
vile wars, which lasted with hardly an in- 
terruption for sixty entire years, that is. 
from 1715 to 1775, and not only checked 
the prosperity, but even more than once 
menaced the very existence of the colony, 
should have passed and left behind them 
no trace, however slight, of hostile feel- 
ing Or memory among the negro popula- 
tion, whether slave or free; that no out- 
break, like those of Jamnaica, St. Croix, 
and so many other neighbouring colonies, 
here followed or anticipated emancipation, 
though delayed in Surinam till 1863; and 
more remarkable yet, that no discontent 
interfered with the compulsory though 
paid labour of the ten years following. 
Slavery quietly faded into apprenticeship, 
apprenticeship into freedom; and in a 
land where riot and revolt would have a 
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better chance than anywhere else of suc- 
cess, that chance was never embodied in 
act. Facts like these speak certainly 
well for the creole blacks, but if atten- 
tively considered, they speak even better 
in favour of their white masters. Our 
present business is, however, not with 
these last, but with the negro creoles, as 
they show themselves in the capital, where 
they muster five or six to one among the 
entire population. Cheerful contentment 
is the prevailing expression of every 
dusky face, whether turned towards you in 
friendly morning greeting as the busy 
swarm presses on talking, laughing, jest- 
ing, along the highways to the market and 

uay; or in the afternoon gatherings on 
the parade-ground, under the avenues, and 
alongside of the river-banks. You watch, 
and soon cease to wonder that the official 
statistics of Paramaribo, while enumerat- 
ing and classifying its twenty-two thou- 
sand inhabitants, make no distinctive 
headings of colour or race. I wish man 
another West-Indian town could wit 
equal good reason permit themselves a 
like omission. 

Glossy, however, as the surface may be, 
there is a wrong side of, the stuff; and to 
this we must now turn our attention. 
Though a comfortable and, so far at least 
as the majority of its indwellers are con- 
cerned, a contented town, Paramaribo 
cannot, if compared, say with George- 
town or Bridgetown, Kingston, or even 
Port d’Espagne, take rank as exactly pros- 
perous or progressive. True, the streets 
of the creole quarters of the city are 
constantly extending themselves; there 
new rows of small neat dwellings, each 
with gay garden and well-stocked provi- 
sion-ground, spring up year by year, but 
in the commercial and what may in a gen- 
eral way be termed the European quarter 
of the town, large half-empty stores, tall 
neglected-looking houses, a prevailing 
want of fresh repair, here deficient paint, 
there broken woodwork, besides a certain 
general air of listlessness verging on dis- 
couragement, and an evident insufficiency 
of occupation not from want of will but 
of means, all combine to give an appear- 
ance of stagnation suggestive of “ better 
days” for the European colonists at least, 
in the past, and contrasting almost pain- 
fully with the more thriving back streets 
and suburbs beyond. If any of my read- 
ers have visited Italy in the sad bygone 
years when Italy was a geographical name 
only, and there compared, as they may 
well have done, the trim “ Borghi” of 
grand-ducal Florence with her stately 
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but dilapidated Lungarno; or have at 
Genoa seen the contrast of those times 
between the palatial loneliness of Strada 
Babbi and the pretty grove-embosomed 
villas of recent commercial date, they 
might, under all local differences of cir- 
cumstance and colouring, recognize some- 
thing not dissimilar in both the meaning 
implied and effect produced in this trans- 
atlantic capital of Dutch Guiana. 

The actual and immediate cause of 
decadence is a very common one, by no 
means peculiar to Paramaribo or Surinam: 
want of capital. Here, however, that 
want is in a certain sense doubled by the 
circumstance that not only are the means 
of the colony itself insufficient to its needs, 
but that there is no satisfactory prospect 
of an adequate supply from without. It 
is, I might almost say, the condition of a 
man indigent at home, and friendless out 
of doors. The home poverty is readily 
accounted for. It began with invasions, 
resistances, foreign occupations, treaty- 
embarrassments, and the other war-be- 
gotten ills of the troublous years that 
closed the last and opened the present 
century. Followed next the evil days al- 
ready ‘alluded to, evil for Transatlantic 
colonies everywhere ; and, in consequence 
of the hostilities of 1833 between France 
and Holland, doubly evil for Surinam. 
Then came emancipation, long and un- 
wisely deferred till financial exhaustion 
had reached its lowest depths; and with 
all these the appalling conflagration of 
1821, followed by one scarce less destruc- 
tive in 1832; commercial difficulties of 
every kind; the fatal yellow-fever epi- 
demic of 1851; in a word, a whole Pan- 
dora’s box of adversities opened for 
Dutch Guiana in a scarce less disastrous 
profusion than for Jamaica herself. And 
thus, to revert to the more special topic of 
this chapter, Paramaribo was brought low 
indeed, almost to the very gates of death; 
and her condition, as we this day see her, 
is that of a patient recovering from a long 
and dangerous illness, and weak, not in- 
deed with the weakness of actual disease, 
but the weakness of convalescence. 

Nor is that convalescence likely to be 
arapid one. With Jamaica, we know, it 
has been otherwise; but then Jamaica is 
the child of a parent alike vigorous and 
wealthy, able to chastise, able also to assist. 
Not so with Dutch Guiana. In more than 
one respect the good-will of Holland ex- 
ceeds her power; and her comparatively 
recent severance from Belgium, a political 
gain, was yeta financialloss. Besides, Java 
is a more popular name by far in the home 
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mart of Dutch enterprise than Surinam ; 
and the eastern colony is indisputably 
the more attractive, the larger, the wealth- 
ier, and, more I believe owing to external 
and accidental circumstances than to its 
own intrinsic qualities, as contrasted with 
those of its rival, porportionally the more 
remunerative of the two. Hence, while 
the invigorating cordial, to continue our 
former metaphor, or rather the true and 
certain panacea for the patient’s lingering 
illness is poured out freely in the direction 
of the Pacific, a feeble and interrupted 
dribble is all that finds its way to the At- 
lantic coast. Nor again can the annual 
subsidy with which for years past the ma- 
ternal government of the States has striv- 
en to uphold and still upholds the droop- 
ing vigour of her western offspring be 
regarded as a remedy adapted for the 
case; it is at best a palliative, nor, I 
think,— and in this the wisest heads of 
the colony agree,— one conducive to gen- 
uine recovery and health. State support 
after this fashion tends rather in its re- 
sults to cramp the energies of the recipi- 
ent than to develop them; it has some- 
thing of the prop in it, but more of the 
fetter. Compare, for example, the French 
colonies, where it is most lavishly be- 
stowed, with the English, where the op- 
posite and almost niggardly extreme is 
the rule; the conclusion is self-apparent, 
and the corollary too. Periodical subsid 

in particular is an error, less injurious it 
may be than the opposite conduct of 
Denmark, exacting for herself a yearly 
tribute from her overtaxed and exhausted 
colonies, but an error nevertheless; it is 
the injudicious conduct of an over-indul- 
gent parent, as the other is that of a step- 
mother at best. Private enterprise, pri- 
vate capital; these are what Surinam re- 
quires; and, on the part of the mother 
country, not a supplement to her coffers, 
but a guarantee. Lastly, emancipation 
and its immedéate and inevitable conse- 
quences, the multiplication of small free- 
holds, both of them events of yesterday 
in Surinam, have not yet allowed time for 
the balance of hired and independent 
labour to redress itself; nor has the in- 
crease of creole well-being yet reacted, as 
react it ultimately must, in a correspond- 
ing increase of prosperity among the 
European townsmen and estate-owners 
themselves. The present moment is one 
of transition; and transition implies that 
something has been left behind, a tempo- 


rary loss even where more has been at- 


tained, or is in process of attainment. 
W. GIFFORD PALGRAVE. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


But the intimacy was rudely interrupt- 
ed. One day Kirke received a letter from 
army headquarters, through the general 
commanding the station, enclosing an 
anonymous vernacular petition which had 
been addressed to the commander-in-chief, 
in which various irregularities were alleged 
to have been committed by him in regard 
to the regimental accounts ; and, although 
it was not intended to take any action on 
an anonymous petition, it was suggested 
to be desirable that he should furnish any 
explanations he thought proper upon the 
allegations made. Kirke kept the matter 
from the knowledge of the other officers, 
although it leaked out through the station 
staff-office that such a letter had been re- 
ceived; but his suspicions pointed to the 
ressaldar Futteh Khan as the writer of the 
petition, some of the more specific allega- 
tions in it referring to transactions — 
principally relating to advances of ‘pay — 
with which this officer was concerned; 
while the man, he recollected, had been 
reprimanded, not to say abused, publicly 
before the whole regiment one day, just 
about the time this petition was dated. 
we for the man therefore to his 
house, he taxed him with the authorship. 
The ressaldar, although denying it, did so 
in such a way as to confirm Kirke’s suspi- 
cions, and to draw down upon him a vol- 
ley of abuse from his infuriated command- 
ing officer, which the man, instead of 
receiving quietly as would have been 
usual, losing his temper in turn, replied 
to insolently ; whereon Kirke put him in 
arrest, and applied to the major-general 
for a court-martial to try him for insubor- 
dination. The man now sent in another 
petition, this time in his own name, con- 
taining numerous specific accusations 
against his commandant of irregular trans- 
actions in regard to the regimemtal ac- 
counts, improper dealings with the native 
banker of the regiment, and above all, that 
he had drawn pay for troopers in excess 
of the number enlisted, for many months 
after the regiment was first raised. On 
this petition being received at headquar- 
ters, an order was issued from the adju- 
tant-general’s office to Sir Montague Tar- 
tar to convene a court of inquiry, composed 
of the senior officers at the station, who 
had Colonel Kirke and the regimental 
records under examination for many days, 
and called numerous native officers and 
troopers of the regiment as witnesses, 
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Kirke at first made light of the matter; it 
was a mere conspiracy of a scoundrel, who 
of course, after the manner of his race, 
was ready to swear to anything — a scoun- 
drel whom he should have got rid of long 
before, and would get rid of now. For 
although no witnesses were present in the 
room where the ressaldar had been re- 
ceived by his commandant, the orderlies 
in the verandah heard the voices in alter- 
cation, and on their evidence the court- 
martial held upon the native officer found 
him guilty of insubordination, and he was 
dismissed the service—those not being 
times, just after the mutiny had been sup- 
pressed, for passing over breaches of 
discipline in the native army. Meanwhile 
the protracted sitting of the court of 
inquiry created great excitement among 
the European community, extending far 
beyond the station of Mustaphabad. The 
proceedings of the court were kept secret 
Officially, but tolerably authentic rumours 
as to their nature leaked out; and while 
the general sentiment was one of dismay 
and regret that so distinguished a soldier 
should be subject to the indignity of in- 
quiry into his copduct, there were not 
wanting others to remind the public that 
Colonel Kirke had already once before 
been in trouble for irregularities of the 
same sort; and while some people argued 
that the fact of his having suffered already 
in this way wouid naturally make him par- 
ticularly careful not to commit himself 
again by a similar error, other critics ex- 
plained the coincidence of events by the 
assumed natural propensities of the man. 
As for Yorke, although he shrank from 
suspecting his commanding officer of any- 
thing like dishonesty, he could not divest 
himself of an uneasy feeling regarding the 
regimental accounts, calling to mind the 
evident disinclination of the former to let 
them go out of his own hands, and also 
certain points in them which had come 
under observation during his examination 
of the regimental books, and which, al- 
though he did not perfectly understand 
them at the time, seemed now, seen by 
the light thrown upon them by these accu- 
sations, to suggest at least a mystification 
of facts. But the allegations made were 
of a kind which it would be almost impos- 
sible to prove. ‘The regimental accounts 
had no doubt been irregularly kept, and 
there was a want of agreement between 
the sums charged for troopers’ pay at the 
time of first embodiment, and the corre- 
sponding vouchers in the way of muster- 
rolls; but as Kirke fairly urged, how was 
it to be expected that they should have 
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been properly kept, by a man who was 
spending day and night in the saddle, and 
had so many other things to attend to— 
among others, to help in saving the em- 
pire—besides keeping muster-rolls and 
cash-accounts? and was it fair to turn 
round on an officer whose services had 
been such as his, and call him to account * 
for these matters, and this at the instance 
of a worthless native who had been dis- 
missed the service? The court evidently 
thought so too; and although not alto. 
gether satisfied with his mode of explain- 
ing the transactions under inquiry, which 
had not tended to make a complicated 
business clearer, they were disposed on 
the whole to regard Kirke as an ill-used 
man, who had been at worst careless under 
great excuse; and they would have re- 
ported to this effect, when another com- 
munication was received from army head- 
quarters —a letter from the ex-ressaldar, 
accusing his late commanding officer of 
having appropriated jewels captured dur- 
ing the war, instead of making them over to 
the prize-agents, — which accusation also 
the court was directed to inquire into. 

The members of the court did not at- 
tach much importance to this complaint, 
it being generally supposed that such ap- 
propriations and stray plunder had been 
not infrequent during the war, few per- 
sons believing at the time that there would 
be any formal distribution of prize-money ; 
and the prosecutor’s statements on this 
head would have met with but little serious 
attention, but for a turn unexpectedly 
given to the inquiry. Yorke was under ex- 
amination one day on a matter connected 
with the regimental accounts, when the 
president of the court asked him to state 
what he knew about certain jewels, sup- 
posed to have been seized by Colonel 
Kirke, as it was understood that he also 
was present at the capture. 

Yorke, who did not know precisely with 
what object the question was put — for 
the fact of the charge having been made 
was still kept secret — did not immediately 
understand what was referred to; but on 
the matter coming to his recollection, he 
stated what he knew about it: how the 
colonel had let the ressaldar take the jew- 
elled dagger found on the prisoner in the 
palkee, and the trooper the bag of ey + 
while he himself took possession of the 
little case of jewels. Then, in reply to a 
question put bya member of the court, 
Yorke added that, so far as he could 
judge, the jewels were of some value; 
but, he continued, “all this, I submit, has 
nothing to do with the matter; because, 
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whether they were valuable or not, the 
colonel gave them up to the prize-agent.” 
And then, being pressed by certain ques- 
tions, Yorke gave an account of what had 
passed between them on the subject; how 
he had written to Kirke to express his 
uneasiness at the retention of the jewels, 
and that the latter had replied to the effect 
that he had already made them over to the 
prize-agent. 

Kirke bowed his acknowledgments 
across the table to Yorke for having thus 
cleared him from the accusation; but the 
latter could not help noticing that his com- 
manding officer did not appear quite at his 
ease. And one of the members observed 
that what Colonel Kirke had said to Major 
Yorke was not evidence. The explana- 
tion seemed, however, to be generally ac- 
cepted as satisfactory by the court; but 
as Yorke was leaving the room, the presi- 
dent asked him if he had the letter still in 
his possession. 

“T really cannot say for certain,” re- 
plied Yorke, “without examining my pa- 
pers, whether I have or not; but I appre- 
hend my word may be accepted as suffi- 
cient testimony of what took place.” 

There the matter might have rested, for 
the members of the court appeared by no 
means desirous of raking up bygone trans- 
actions relating to the war; but whether it 
was that the prosecutor —for so the ex- 
ressaldar may be styled— got word of 
what had happened, or that he was already 
pressing the same line of accusation, he 
now put in an affidavit from a native bank- 
er who had been employed by the prize- 
agents as custodian of the jewellery made 
over to him, to the effect that he had not 
received any jewels answering to the de- 
scription of those in question; while the 
prize-agents, who were now residing in 
distant parts of India, in reply to the 
question now addressed to them by letter 
from army headquarters, stated specifical- 
ly that no such articles had been delivered 
up to them by Colonel Kirke. This cor- 
respondence occupied some days; and 
meanwhile the prosecutor had submitted 
another petition to the court, to the effect 
that he could produce the banker as a wit- 
ness, with whom some of the jewels had 
been deposited by the colonel sahib, as 
security for a loan of money. 

On the evening of the day on which 
Yorke had made his statement before the 
court of inquiry, Kirke came over to his 
house, ostensibly to talk over some regi- 
mental business, but obviously with some 
other purpose, it being unusual to discuss 
such business anywhere but in the orderly- 





room at the mess-house, or at his own 
house. Moreover, the relations of Kirke 
with his officers were now always some- 
what constrained ; for the absorbing topic 
of the inquiry could not be referred to, 
and those of them who knew most of reg- 
imental affairs could not help feeling an 
uneasy suspicion that their commandant 
had not done his best to make his expla- 
nation clear of the transactions connected 
with the accounts under investigation. 

At last Kirke, abruptly changing the 
subject of conversation, said, “ By-the-by, 
what made you go out of the way to say 
anything to the court about there being 
any written correspondence between us 
regarding that jewellery business ?” 

This question, and the way it was put, 
opened Yorke’s eyes to Kirke’s character 
more than anything which had gone be- 
fore. He did not know, except from ru- 
mour, how far the ex-ressaldar’s accusa- 
tions had tended to criminate his com- 
manding officer, for the proceedings had 
been confidential, and each witness only 
knew so much as could be gleaned from 
his own examination; but he now saw 
clearly enough that Kirke would like to 
repudiate the correspondence altogether. 
It seemed useless, therefore, to reply, 
that his only motive was to clear the other 
from the suspicion of having retained the 
iewels; and he felt, indeed, that had he 
known so much at the time as he knew 
then, he would have tried to avoid — 
anything about the letter. He replied, 
therefore — A 

“TI could not do less than give a straight- 
forward answer toa plain question.” 

“ Of course not,” said the other, witha 
sort of sneer implied in his tone. Then, 
after an awkward pause he added, “ Per- 
haps you can show me the letter if you 
have got it— my memory on the subject 
is not so good as yours appears to be.” 

“Certainly,” replied Yorke; “I will 
look for it, and if I find it, I will send it 
you—that is,a copy of it.’ He added 
these words from a conviction, suddenly 
forced on him by Kirke’s eager manner, 
that the original letter would not be safe 
in his possession. 

“Very good,” said Kirke, rising from 
his chair with some heat; “then perhaps 
you would be good enough to search at 
once, and then tosend me this copy ;” and 
laying some stress on the last word, he 
strode out of the house, and, mounting the 
horse which was waiting for him, rode 
rapidly away. 

Yorke at once proceeded to examine 
the contents of his dispatch-box, contain- 
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ing all the papers and letters which he 
had thought worth preserving since he 
entered the service. The contents were 
not heavy, his correspondence not being 
voluminous, and were soon examined; 
but although the impression on his mind 
was clear that he had not destroyed the 
note, it was not to be found; and accord- 
ingly, he wrote a few lines to Kirke to say 
that he had not been able to find the note 
among his papers, and concluded that it 
must have been lost or destroyed. 

Two days afterwards he was again sum- 
moned to attend the court of inquiry 
which was still sitting at the mess-house 
of the regiment, when the president put 
the following question to him: — 

“You stated, Major Yorke, when last 
under examination, that you had received 
a note from your commanding officer, 
Colonel Kirke, dated on or about the 30th 
April 1859, to the effect that he had made 
over the jewels taken from the body of a 
rebel to the prize-agents. Can you pro- 
duce the letter for the information of the 
court ?” 

Yorke replied that he had searched for 
the letter, but had been unable to find it. 

“ Then do you wish to make any state- 
ment to the court with reference to the 
accompanying document?” and so saying, 
the president placed a letter in Yorke’s 
hands. 

It was from Kirke, written the previous 
day, addressed to the president of the 
court, and to the effect that with refer- 
ence to a statement made to the court on 
a previous occasion by Major Yorke, re- 
garding the receipt of a letter from him, 
Colonel Kirke, relative to the disposal of 
the jewels, he had to state that Major 
Yorke must be labouring under some ex- 
traordinary hallucination, to put the most 
generous construction on his conduct 
which it could be made to bear, for that 
~ such letter had ever been written by 

im. 

On reading this letter Yorke under- 
stood for the first time how matters stood 
with his unfortunate commandant; every- 
thing that had before seemed doubtful or 
confused now became clear. This letter 
was evidently the last resource of a des- 
perate man. 

Yorke remainéd silent for a space, the 
letter in his hand, and then returning it to 
the president said that he had nothing 
further to state at present. Kirke’s case 
now was bad indeed, but he would at 
least do nothing to make it worse. 

It was soon after this, and while the 
court were still deliberating, that the 
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bankers’ affidavits and the prize-agents’ 
letters already referred to were received. 
Kirke’s object in denying that he had 
written the letter was now apparent, and 
the report of the court was much more 
unfavourable than it would have been if 
the inquiry had been closed at an earlier 
stage. There was extreme disinclination 
at headquarters to take proceedings 
against so distinguished an officer as Col- 
onel Kirke; but it was felt that even if 
the other matters could have been con- 
doned in consideration of his eminent 
services, the suspicion of falsehood now 
attaching to him could not be passed over. 
General Tartar received orders to place 
him under arrest, and the judge-advocate- 
eneral of the division was directed to 
rame charges against him on all the dif- 
ferent allegations. 

Hitherto the proceedings had been nom- 
inally secret, although the nature of them 
had naturally leaked out; but there was 
now no longer any concealment about 
them, and the coming “ Kirke court-mar- 
tial” occupied public attention fully as 
much as the advance on Pekin, and was 
discussed in every station from one end 
of India to the other; and while there 
was a general sentiment of regret that so 
dashing a soldier should have fallen into 
such trouble, there were not wanting 
prophets after the event to say that it was 
no more than what they had expected 
from the man’s antecedents; while most 
people felt that, even if acquitted, the very 
fact that it should have been necessary to 
bring him to trial must leave an indelible 
stain on his character. The list of charges 
was indeed a formidable one: drawing 
pay for men not on the muster-roll; with- 
holding prize property; and lastly, con- 
duct unbecoming an officer and a gentle- 
man, in having stated in a letter, and so 
forth, he knowing the same statement to 
be false. 

Happily for poor Olivia, the state of her 
health during the course of these pro- 
ceedings prevented her from going into 
society, and so she escaped the allusions 
and questionings, and possibly the slights, 
which her husband’s present position 
might have occasioned. She had indeed 
but a very imperfect knowledge of what 
was going on, for latterly she had seen no 
one but her husband, who professed to 
make light of the inquiry; and although 
it was plain to her, notwithstanding his 
efforts at concealment, that he was labour- 
ing under great anxiety, she ascribed it to 
the cause he assigned — the worry arising 
out of the misconduct of one of his native 
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officers. The birth of her baby occurred 
before he was placed under arrest, and, 
confined to her room during a slow re- 
covery, She did not know what otherwise 
could not have escaped her notice, that 
there were no longer any orderly troopers 
in attendance about the house, while it 
seemed only natural that during her ill- 
ness her husband should be very much at 
home. 

No one felt more keen regrets for 
Kirke than his second in command, al- 
though no one know better how strong 
was the evidence against him. They ha 
had no private communication since 
Kirke’s visit to him, the overtures of as- 
sistance which Yorke made having now 
been curtly repulsed, the former profess- 
ing to consider himself an injured man. 
Yorke did not know any more than others 
what was the precise nature of the evi- 
dence to be brought forward on the other 
charges, and he cherished a hope that per- 
haps he might be allowed to refuse to 
give evidence before the court, in which 
case the charge of falsehood would break 
down; but he had not ventured to con- 
sult any third person on the subject, fear- 
ing to criminate Kirke still more by di- 
vulging the facts. Thus the time wore 
on; the officers of the regiment by tacit 
consent avoiding when together all refer- 
ence to the matter which almost exclu- 
sively occupied their thoughts, and all the 
news he got of the Kirkes being by in- 
quiries through the servants of Olivia’s 
progress, when a paragraph appeared in 
one of the local newspapers reflecting 
upon himself, and which was of course 
shown to him at once by a good-natured 
friend. It was in the form of a news- 
letter from the local correspondent at 
Mustaphabad —a species of inane con- 
tributions common to Anglo-Indian news- 
papers — full as usual of the absorbing 
topic of conversation, and ending with 
the following paragraph: “The last and 
most serious charge against the gallant 
colonel is that of making a false state- 
ment to his second in command, to the 
effect that he had handed over the jewels 
to the prize-agents. But it is understood 
that the only evidence on this charge is 
the verbal statement of the latter; and as 
the gallant major in question, who is now 
acting commandant of the regiment, will 
probably succeed to the permanent ap- 
pointment if the charge be sustained, ill- 
natured persons might say that he has a 
strong interest in maintaining his point. 
However, as the matter is sub judice, I, of 
course, Mr. Editor, abstain from all com- 
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ment upon it; but it is clearly what the 
knowing ones call a very pretty imbroglio, 
for apparently one of the two distinguished 
officers in question must have stated ‘ the 
thing that is not.’ But on this delicate 
point I will of course express no opinion 
myself.” 

‘On reading this slanderous letter, 
Yorke perceived for the first time the 
bearing of the case as it affected himself. 
The court of inquiry, indeed, knew the 
manner in which his evidence had been 
offered, that it had been given in igno- 
rance of the case against Kirke, and that 
the statement about the letter was made 
in perfect good faith, in view of clearing 
his commanding officer from the scrape he 
had fallen into; but the public, with their 
imperfect knowledge of the facts, might 
take a different view of his conduct, and 
be disposed to adopt that which the un- 
happy man himself in his desperation had 
ventured to insinuate was the real one. 
No doubt there would be plenty of people 
to put the same malicious construction on 
his conduct as had this scoundrel of a 
news-writer. If Kirke were acquitted of 
the charge, then would not he be virtually 
accused of having made a false state- 
ment? And would not Kirke himself en- 
deavour to give that colour to the case? 
And to the grief which Yorke had felt 
throughout these proceedings, both on 
Kirke’s account and his wife’s, there was 
now added a feeling of shame and indig- 
nation on his own account. Is it possi- 
ble, he thought, as his cheeks tingled, that 
I am labouring under some horrible hal- 
lucination, and that it is I, and not Kirke, 
who has told the lie? But no—it was 
no dream; and what is more,I have a 
distinct recollection of keeping the letter 
by me for a time, and none of destroying 
it. So saying to himself, he opened his 
despatch-box and again turned over the 
contents. But again without result; pay- 
certificates, commissions, receipted bills, 
extracts from newspapers referring to the 
actions in which the regiment had been 
engaged, and last but not least, the little 
packet of Olivia’s letters, written during 
the campaign. There, in its well-worn 
cover, was the last she had ever sent him, 
the last element with which he had built 
up the unstable, foundationless structure 
of his foolish hopes. He had put these 
letters aside on hearing of her engage- 
ment to Kirke, with the resolution of 
never opening them again to read anew 
the tale of his infatuation and self-decep- 
tion; but as he looked at the packet now, 
he took up this last letter and drew the 
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enclosure from the envelope, rare 
in bitterness of heart his present moo 
with the different feeling that formerly 
ossessed him when he was wont to per- 
ate that frequent operation. As he did 
so, another small note fell from under his 
fingers on to the table. It was Kirke’s 
missing letter — short, and concluding 
with the damning statement on which so 
mnch depended. 

The whole circumstances of the case 
now came back to his recollection. He 
had always carried Olivia’s latest letter 
about with him, to read over and over 
again at leisure moments; and he remem- 
bered now that the envelope of Kirke’s 
letter, having been overgummed, had been 
much torn in opening, and he had thrown 
it away and placed his note inside the en- 
velope of Olivia’s letter. There it had 
lain ever since. 

Too late now to repair his mistake; 
but he must at least acquaint Kirke with 
his discovery. There had been no com- 
munication between them since the day of 
Kirke’s being placed under arrest, and 
Yorke felt all the embarrassment of their 
relations as he wrote, “ My dear colonel, 
I have just found your note to me about 
which this unhappy trouble has arisen. 
It was inside one received from Mrs. 
Kirke, where I put it at the time of re- 
ceipt. I opened the letter accidentally 
just now, and it fell out. Can nothing be 
done to withdraw from the unfortunate 
mistake you have made? Ever yours 
truly.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Two hours after his note was de- 
spatched, and as the sun was getting low, 
Yorke, returning from a saunter through 
his stable, as he came to the front of his 
bungalow, met a lady advancing up the 
little avenue. She wore a thick veil, but 
no disguise would have concealed her 
from his eyes.- It was Olivia. She 
walked slowly, as if weak; and as Yorke 
hurried to meet her over the few paces 
that separated them, he could see that she 
looked pale and ill. She held out her 
hand, which for a moment he grasped ten- 
derly; then, looking at her wan anxious 
face, he dropped it, and led the way 
slowly up the veranda steps and into the 
little sitting-room. There placing a chair 
for her, he stood opposite, waiting for her 
to speak. 

Olivia raised her veil, and Yorke, gazing 
on the face so constantly in his thoughts, 
saw with pain the change which anxiety 
and sickness had wrought in the familiar 
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features. Each of the two great troubles 
she had gone through had left its traces, 
and yet, thought he, she is as_beau- 
tiful as ever. At last she spoke. “ Major 
Yorke, you must have guessed why I have 
come to you. It is because of your note 
to my husband. He thought — that is, I 
thought — that it might be of more use if 
I came and spoke to you myself. We are 
such old friends, you know,” she added, 
with a smile meant to be cheerful, but 
= to the other appeared inexpressibly 
sad. 

Yorke bowed. “ Pray go on,” he said; 
“you must know my desire to serve you 
in everything.” 

“It is about this letter which you have 
found. It seems that he had overlooked 
having written it you, and incautiously 
said so. And now he thinks the produc- 
tion of it might prejudice his case seri- 
ously; and he is sure you would not wish 
to do that.” 

“T am glad he gives me credit for so 
much good-feeling,” replied Yorke, grave- 
ly. “I feared he had come to regard me 
as an enemy. God knows, I would do 
anything that one man may do for another 
to help him out of his trouble.” 

“ Ah yes,” she said. “I knew we might 
depend on you as a true friend. And Ru- , 
pert bade me tender you his humble apolo- 

ies if he had said anything in your dis- 
avour; and he is sure you would make 
allowances for him, knowing how sorely 
he had been tried. These were his very 
words. And oh! Major Yorke, you know 
how much that means from him. You 
know. what a proud man he is ——” 

“ Pray don’t say a word on that score,” 
said he, interrupting her. “I am glad, 
of course, to hear of his kindly feeling, but 
I wanted no apology. And it is about 
him and not me you want to speak. Pray 
go on, and let me know what it is I can 
do.” 

“That is what I am coming to,” she 
said. Then, speaking with hesitation, and 
scanning his features anxiously, she con- 
tinued — “It is about this unfortunate 
letter. Rupert thinks he can clear him- 
self of everything else, and that, as nobody 
knows of its existence but yourself, it 
would not be too late to prevent the thing 
going further. So he thought — I thought 
—that if I came myself and asked you, 
you would not mind — you would not 
mind — giving it back—to me.” Making 
this appeal in flattering accents, she yet 
laid a stress on the last word, and looked 
at him with a pleading face. 

But Yorke stood silently before her, 
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looking down, and shook his head sadly. 

“ Rupert said there would be no risks,” 
she continued; “I was to destroy the let- 
ter before you.” 

“Risks?” said he, interrupting her ; 
“do you think I care about risks? It is 
not the risks I was thinking about; this is 
a matter of honour. No,” he continued; 
“TI would do anything that a man may do 
to serve you—or your husband either, 
but this is impossible.” 

“Tt is easy-to make fine professions of 
friendship,” said Olivia in a tone of pique, 
and turning her head aside; “ but they do 
not come to much when put to the test.” 

“ Olivia— Mrs. Kirke, why do you say 
such cruel things? You must know that 
they are not true. Don’t you understand 
that the thing has gone beyond my power 
to stop it? I have already stated before 
the court of inquiry that I did receive the 
letter. I did it for the best, knowing 
nothing of the trap that was laid for him, 
and heaven knows I would give every- 
thing I possess to have left it unsaid. 
But the thing is done, and it cannot be 
undone.” 

“ You mean that the suspicion might at- 
tach to you, if the letter is not produced? 
Yes,” she added eagerly, “ Rupert spoke 
about that. He particularly told me to 


* say that you need not be uneasy on that 


score; no one would think of doubtin 
your word, Yes, that was what he sai 
himself —it would all be put down to 
some mistake; and he would give you a 
paper, in any form you liked, to clear you 
now and forever.” 

“ How much has your husband told you 
about the case?” Yorke asked, sadly. 
“If you knew the whole case you would 
understand that this would not be enough 
to get him out of the difficulty. You 
would understand ——” 

“] understand so much, that if Rupert 
is brought before the court-martial, and 
the letter is produced, he will be ruined. 
He told me so himself just now. Oh, 
Major Yorke, if not for him, for my sake, 
and in memory of old days, be merciful !” 
and as she made this appeal in urgent 
tones, Olivia, stepping forward, knelt down 
before him, and taking his hand, looked 
up beseechingly in his face. 

“Olivia, Olivia!” he said, mournfully, 
“why do youtempt me? You know how 
passionately I have loved you, for al- 
though you are no coquette, you must 
have seen how I have been ready to wor- 
ship the ground you trod on any time for 
these three years past. I don’t say you 
have played with my feelings, for I was a 
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fool all along, and deserved my fate; but 
you must have seen through them partly, 
although I dare say you did not guess the 
depth of my love. No, you need not be 
afraid,” he continued, quitting his grasp 
of her hand, as Olivia, whom by this time 
he had caused to rise and be seated 
again, looked up at him with a flushed 
and frightened face,.as he stood over 
her; “ there can be no harm in my tell- 
ing you this now, once and for all, and 
getting rid of the burden on my soul, for 
all that is past and gone. Dearly as I 
used to love you, and love you still, I 
would not marry you now, if you were free 
to-morrow and would have me. It is 
brutal of me, is it not, to say so? and I 
dare say you don’t understand me, but the 
Olivia of my fancy has passed away, and 
can never live for me again. But look 
here, Mrs. Kirke,” he went on eagerly, 
and as he spoke it seemed to him that 
their relations had suddenly altered — she 
was no longer the goddess to be set ona 
pedestal and worshipped from below; his 
Olivia would never have asked him to do 
a dishonourable action for any reason— 
this was merely a weak woman  follow- 
ing her husband’s crooked ways,— “look 
here,” he said; “ I want you to understand 
thatit is nota matter in which I can really 
save your husband. If the letter had not 
been found, people might have said that I 
had lied about it—and thought so too, 
and they might have been welcome to 
think so, if it could have saved you from 
pain and trouble. But what is the good,” 
he added mournfully, “of talking about 
what might have been? The letter Aas 
been found. And if the court ask me if I 
have found it, am I to perjure myself? 
And if I admit having jound it, and re- 
fuse to produce it, don’t you see that this 
makes things look even worse? No, Mrs. 
Kirke, you will say I am offering an empty 
pledge when I declare that I would gladly 
give my life to save yours; but the thing 
you want me to do is impossible.” 

“Then I suppose,” said Olivia, after a 
pause, rising slowly, and lowering her veil, 
as if to depart, and again turning away 
her face, “there is nothing more to be 
said. Offers of service are easily made, 
but they will not save my husband from 
ruin. ell, you have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you will succeed to the com- 
mand of the regiment.” 

“You may reproach me ag you like,” 
said Yorke sadly ; “‘ but though I dare say 
se think very hardly of me, you must at 
east know that I am incapable of the 
meanness of profiting by your husband’s 
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misfortunes. Yes, Olivia,” he continued, 
as she looked inquiringly into his face, 
“ you misjudged me once before, and you 
were sorry for it afterwards. So I hope 
it may be again, and yet— but no: I was 
going to say that if it would be any conso- 
ation to you to think ill of me I should be 
willing to have it so, but I cannot bring 
myself to say that. But why trouble you 
with my thoughts and feelings? I see 
you in this terrible difficulty and distress, 
and am unable to help you. That is suffi- 
cient bitterness.” 

Olivia stepped towards him and laid her 
» hand upon his arm. “ Forgive me again,” 
she said in a low beseeching tone which 
thrilled through his heart; “you have 
always been a true friend, and I am an 
ungrateful undeserving woman; but if 
you knew how wretched and broken-down 
my husband is, I am sure you would ex- 
cuse myinjustice. And I dare say youare 
right—I am so bewildered, I know not 
what is right or what is wrong — but it 
seems very hard.” And she turned to go 
away, while the large tears started in her 
dark eyes, and rolled down her pale 
cheeks. But Yorke saw that she stag- 
gered in her walk, and was far too weak 
to make the journey back on foot, and 
insisted on her resting while his buggy 
was got ready for her, and he hurried 
out to the stable to hasten the operation, 
hardly daring to trust himself any longer 
in her presence. 

This was the second time, he thought, 
as he helped in nervous haste to put the 
harness on the horse, that she has been 
under my roof. The first time how it set 
my heart dancing for joy, and how I 
dreamt of a second visit as being almost 
too great happiness ! and now it has come, 
and in what away! She is sitting there, 
and I am actually keeping out of her way. 
For at sight of her tears his resolution 
had almost failed him, and he had been 
asking himself whether it would indeed be 
so great a breach of honour to take out 
the fatal letter and tear it up in her pres- 
ence. 

He drove the carriage up to the veranda 
steps, and alighting, handed Oliviain and 
drove off, the groom hanging on behind 
after the fashion of his class. It was now 
dusk, the time affected by Anglo-Indians 
for taking the air,and a passer-by might 
have set them down for a domestic couple 
on their agcustomed evening drive ; but 
the road to Kirke’s house lay at the back 
of the station, and they met noone. No 
words were exchanged between them; 
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and short though was the distance, Yorke 
had time to ponder on the strangeness of 
the situation, and to reflect how once it 
had been the dream of his life that Olivia 
should be driving through Mustaphabad, 
a wife, and sitting by his side. Now that 
dream was realized, and in what a way! 
She was sitting in his carriage by his side, 
but another man’s wife and the mother of 
another man’s child! 

Soon the entrance gate of Kirke’s house 
was reached, and Yorke, pulling up the 
horse, broke the silence by saying, “I will 
leave you here; my man will lead the 
horse up to the door,”—and got down. 
He stood, hat in hand, beside the carriage 
while the groom stepped to the horse’s 
head, and looked up at Olivia. She held 
out her hand, and smiling sadly, but with 
something of the old look of former years, 
wished him good-bye. Yorke took the 
proffered hand in his for an instant, and 
then turning away walked back, unwilling 
to weaken the recollection of her kindly 
parting by another word. 

A few days later, just as all the officers 
who were nominated to form the court 
had arrived at the station —for there was 
not a sufficiency of officers of the needful 
rank in garrison at Mustaphabad, and sev- 
eral were summoned from a distance — 
and while all the residents were in a state 
of expectancy, and the officers of the reg- 
iment, feeling keenly the disgrace whic 
had fallen on it, hardly showed their faces 
in public, an order was received from 
army headquarters to suspend the openin 
of proceedings; and the curiosity which 
this order evoked remained unsatisfied for 
two or three days, till an announcement 
appeared in the Gazette to the effect that 
Brevet-Colonel Rupert Kirke, C.B., had 
been permitted to retire from the service. 
Kirke himself, it appeared, had applied to 
be allowed to do so, and the application 
had been forwarded to government from 
headquarters, with a strong recommenda- 
tion that it should be acceded to on the 
score of his distinguished service ; and 
also that, as he had not served long 
enough for a pension, he should be grant- 
ed the half-pay of his regimental rank of 
captain — half-pay as an institution being 
unknown to the Indian army, and each 
recipient requiring a special decision in 
his favour. 

Public opinion endorsed the decision; 
for notwithstanding the natural disap- 
pointment felt at being balked of the ex- 
pected excitement of a long court-martial 
on a distinguished officer, the general sen- 
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pident was one of satisfaction that so gal- 
Urt a soldier should escape the ignominy 


, fa public prosecution and sentence. 


ut food for local gossip in abundance 
was immediately afterwards afforded by 
the oe disappearance of the Kirkes, 
who lft Mustaphabad on the night follow- 
ing the publication of the Gazette, taking 
their child with them, but unattended by 
even a female servant. No doubt it would 
have been easy to trace them, had it been 
any one’s business to do so, but public 
action in the matter did not go further 
than to amplify the story with an abun- 
dance of circumstantial details, although 
the popular version, to the effect that they 
had driven out to a place about twenty 
miles off on the main road to Calcutta, 
and hence started by “dawk” across 
country in palanquins, was not far from 
the truth. 

The reason for the flight soon became 
apparent in the complaints, thereon loudly 
upraised, of baffled creditors, whose 
claims had in fact begun to pour in when 
first the court-martial was ordered to as- 
semble. But small part of the expensive 
household property, it now appeared, had 
been paid for; there were promissory- 
notes of large amount overdue to various 
European and Arab horse-dealers for 
horses; the servants’ wages were six 
months in arrear. The heaviest claim 
was that preferred by a native banker, but 
it was generally understood that his debt 
was more than covered by the jewels 
which he held in pawn —the first cause of 
the unfortunate officer’s disgrace and 
ruin. 

The pay of a captain commanding a na- 
tive cavalry regiment is sufficient for his 
position with care and moderation; but as 
Kirke, far from having any capital in hand 
to start with, was already loaded with a 
burden of old debts, he had at no time the 
means of maintaining the expensive style 
of living adopted on his marriage, still less 
of paying for his extravagant outfit. 
Whether he had entered on this desperate 
course in the expectation of getting a for- 
tune with his wife, or under some vague 
idea that the jewels would turn out to be 
of great value, could not be told; but it 
was plain that, apart from other difficul- 
ties, a crash must have come sooner or 
later. 

The fugitive officer having left the 
army, the military small-debts court could 
not take cognisance of the claims; but the 
station magistrate put the police in charge 
of the deserted premises; and never be- 
fore had the good people of Mustaphabad 
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obtained such bargains as at the auction- 
sale of Kirke’s effects, which took place 
soon afterwards. 

Yorke guessed correctly the course of 
the fugitives. He felt sure Kirke would 
make his way across India to Bombay, 
by which route he would be secure from 
pursuit, and he would probably pass 
through a station on the borders of the 
great northern province where Sparrow 
was now residing as a deputy-commis- 
sioner. They would surely be in straits 
for money, the poor wife, meanwhile, 
probably only dimly conscious of the 
cause of their flight, and the extent of 
their ruin. To Sparrow, accordingly, he 
remitted all his available cash, the savings 
of two years’ campaigning. It was to be 
given to Kirke, if he should pass that way, 
as aloan from an old friend still under 
great obligations, to be repaid at his con- 
venience ;. but Sparrow was on no account 
to give any clue whence it came. His 
expectation was justified by the event. 
Sparrow, acknowledging the remittance, 
wrote that the Kirkes had arrived that 
very day, and were staying with him. 
“ He wants his coming here kept quiet, of 
course, and is in a tremendous hurry to 
be off again, and his haste is fully ac- 
counted for, if what one hears be true of 
the rage of his creditors at his escape. 
His wife looks dreadfully knocked up, 
poor thing — and no wonder, having to 
nurse her baby on such a journey; but 
we hope to get a decent ayah for it before 
they start again. I have given him the 
money you sent and a trifle of my own; 
and indeed he is likely to want it all, for a 
dawk-journey to Bombay from here will 
be awfully expensive, to say nothing of 
the fatigue. It makes one quite sad to 
think that she, poor thing, should have to 
go through it, she looks so frail and ill. 
I suppose many people would not have 
received them under the circumstances, 
and it is somewhat awkward for me in my 
official position, beyond a doubt; but as 
you know, Mrs. Sparrow and Mrs. Kirke 
were always such great friends, and we 
could not think of giving them the cold 
shoulder in their trouble.” 

Trouble, indeed, thought Yorke, as he 
read the letter; has it then come to this, 
that Olivia is a suppliant for shelter to 
her own waiting-maid? 

Kirke had managed his escape well. 
Had he remained at Mustaphabad, or ven- 
tured to travel home by Calcutta, he would 
certainly have been arrested; but between 
the north and west of India there stretches 
a wide expanse of country, which in those 
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days divided them more completely than 
would an intervening ocean; and Kirke, 
once on this line, got to Bombay and dis- 
appeared from the country before any of 
his angry creditors had time to set about 
intercepting him. 

On the day after Kirke’s flight Yorke 
sent in his resignation of his appointment 
as second in command and officiating com- 
mandant of the regiment. This, however, 
was not at first accepted: he was offered 
the opportunity of reconsidering his reso- 
lution, and the great people at headquar- 
ters even went’ so far as to let him know 
that they thought such a step foolish and 
quixotic. No slur of any kind attached 
to him in the affair, it was said, and it was 
intimated to be the intention of the com- 
mander-in-chief to make him permanent 
in the command of a regiment with which 
he had been associated from its first for- 
mation, and with which—so the great 
man was pleased to say—he had per- 
formed distinguished service. But Yorke 
stood by his resolve. “I owe everything 
professionally to Kirke,” he wrote to a 
friend on the headquarter staff. “He 
took me up when I was an obscure subal- 
tern, selected me out of others, and gave 
me my first start in life. It is to his gen- 
erous praise that I owe my promotion and 
my honours; I should despise myself for- 
ever if I allowed mysclf to step into the 
poor fellow’s shoes.” “The regiment 
must have a commandant of some sort,” 
retorted his friend; “it is not your fault 
that there happens to be avacancy. Surely 
it may as well be you, who know the regi- 
ment thorough.y, as another.” “The 
other,” replied Yorke, “will not be a per- 
sonal friend of the late commandant.” 
Then came news that the government 
was about to reduce several regiments ; 
whether Kirke’s Horse would be among 
those to be maintained, would depend 
probably on who might be in command. 
He had to consider the interest of his 
brother officers, therefore, and not only 
his own feelings. This argument came 
home; but he was firm in abiding by his 
resolve, and after a few miserable days 
spent in command against his will, he ob- 
tained Sir Montague Tartar’s sanction to 
be struck off the strength of the garrison 
pending confirmation of his resignation, 
and quitted Mustaphabad. Major Egan 
therefore succeeded to the commind of 
Kirke’s Horse pending arrival of the new 
commandant —an officer promoted from 
another regiment, whose term of office, 
however, was a brief one, for the famous 
regiment was disbanded a few weeks later, 
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in the general reduction which followed 
the restoration of peace in India. 

Although his well-wishers in high places 
were somewhat annoyed at what they 
termed his obstinacy in the matter, Yorke 
was too good an officer to remain long 
unemployed ; and in a few months he was 
appointed to the divisional staff of the 
army and posted to a station on the fron- 
tier. The change of employment was a 
welcome one at first, and in the occupation 
of learning the duties of this mew branch 
of his profession he sought eagerly for dis- 
traction from the depression of ‘spirit left 
by Kirke’s ruin, and all the miserable cir- 
cumstances attending it — his own unwit- 
ting share in the catastrophe, and the un- 
happy fate of the woman whose memory 
was still so dear. 

Time passed on, and no news came of 
the fugitives, all trace of whom had disap- 
peared ; and the event which had created 
such, absorbing interest at the ‘time soon 
began to grow dim in general recollection ; 
but with Yorke himself there still remained 
an enduring scar. Until he left it, he was 
not aware how deeply the interest of his 
life had been wrapped up in the regiment 
with which the most important part of it 
had been passed, and what a blank the 
severance from it had made; still more 
how deeply he missed the presence of the 
one woman who, though she never could 
be his, was yet more to him than all the 
world besides. Active and assiduous in 
the new business of his profession, he yet 
found himself now more lonely and friend- 
less than at any time since he first landed 
in the country; and, perversely shunnin 
the society at his command, he yet yearne 
in his solitary home for the friendship and 
sympathy which he would not summon up 
the effort to seek among new faces. There 
came up now for the first time the home- 
sickness which is wont to beset the soli- 
tary exile, and at times the inclination was 
strong to throw up his appointment and 
return for a while to England. The joys 
of married life could not be his, but there 
at least a home awaited him, and the re- 
newal of family affection. Why should 
not that suffice for him as for so many 
others? In this frame of mind, growing 
daily more disposed to be solitary and cyn- 
ical; hardly perceiving himself how differ- 
ent the man was becoming from the shy 
but ardent lad of ten years before, who 
landed in the country full of hope and en- 
thusiasm, yet grimly conscious of the folly 
of allowing himself to cherish a feeling of 
dissatisfaction with a career more success- 
ful than his wildest day-dreams used to 
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picture; Yorke was summoned to join the 
Umbeyla expedition, and by no man in the 
army was the distraction of active service 
more eagerly welcomed. To aman suffer- 
ing from distaste for his own life, there is 
no medicine so effectual as helping to take 
the lives of other people. In that short but 
very sharp campaign Yorke received his 
first wound, not, however, before he had 
done enough good service both to gain and 
to earn another step of brevet rank. A 
still greater distinction— shortly after- 
wards, while on sick-leave on the hills, he 
was Offered the vacant command of a 
smart regiment of native cavalry; and ex- 
changing his staff-duties with delight for 
his old congenial employment, he hurried 
down to assume his new command. But 
although his wound was healed at the time, 
he had returned to duty too soon. A 
sharp attack of illness followed ; the wound 
broke out afresh; and although he would 
now have wished to remain a little longer 
in the country, to identify himself with his 
new regiment, he was fain to act on the 
doctor’s advice, and set off to Calcutta as 
soon as he was well enough, there to ap- 
pear before the medical board and start on 
sick-furlough for England. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE STRANGE HORSE OF LOCH SUAI- 
NABHAL. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


THE following is a copy of a letter ad- 
dressed to a lady living in Hyde Park Gar- 
dens, London, by Alister-nan-Each, of Borva- 
bost, in the island of Lewis, Hebrides : — 

Borvasost, the 20th of Fune, 1875. 

HONOURED MADAM AND DEAR MIs- 
TRESS TO COMMAND, — You waz writen 
to Alister Lewis, the schoolmaster, that I 
would tell you the whole story of the 
Black Horse I sah at Loch Suainabhal; 
and I am not good at the writen whatever ; 
but I will tell you the story, and I will tell 
you from the verra beginnin of it the whole 
story. It waz John the Piper he will go 
about tellin a foolish tale about me; and 
it waz many a time I will think of going 
and breaking his pipes over his head, that 
he will tell such foolish lies. There is no 
man in the island will drink more as John 
the Piper himself, not one; and so you 
will not believe his foolish lies if you will 
be hearin of them, Miss Sheila. 

Now the verra beginnin of it waz this, 
that Dugald MacKillop, that lives by Loch 
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father’s first cousin, ay, and a verra rich 
man mirover, for he had more az fort 
pounds or thirty-five pounds in the ban 
at Styornowa, he will be going away to 
Portree to marry a young lass there, and 
Dincan Peterson and me would be for 
going with him too, and I waz to be the 

est man. And you will not mind John 
the Piper’s lies, Miss Sheila, for it waz 
only one gallon of good whiskey we took 
aboard the “ Clansman ” steamer when we 
waz going away to Skye — assure as death 
it waz only the one gallon that Dincan and 
me we waz for taking to the young lass’s 
father — but it waz verra wat on board the 
boat, and verra cold whatever, and what 
harm is there in a glass of the goot whis- 
key? Sez Dincan Peterson to me, he sez, 
Alister, there is plenty of goot whiskey in 
Skye, and what for should we keep the 
whiskey? and both me and Dugald Mac- 
Killop the two of us both together said he 
waz a sensible man, and not a foolish man, 
like John the Piper. And it waz only the 
one gallon in the char we had on board 
the steamer. — 

I will tell ‘you now, Honoured Madam, 
that the wonderful big ship took us quick 
to Portree, which is a great distance away ; 
but we did not go to bed that night, for 
there waz two or three waiting for us, and 
we had a glass mirover and a dance or 
two. And the next morning we went 
away to the farm where the young lass 
waz; and that waz among the hills; and 
there waz never in the world such rain as 
there is in Skye. Ay, in the Lews we 
have the bad weather, and the goot weath- 
er; but Gott knews there is no such wat- 
ter falling anywhere az there is in Skye; 
but we had a glass and a dance, for the 
two pipers waz with us ; and in the evening 
of that day there waza grand supper at 
the young lass’s father’s house. And it 
waz not ten gallons of whiskey we took in 
the cart; and Gatt knows I will mek 
John the Piper answer for that some day; 
but only six gallons ; and there waz a goot 
many people there for a dance and a song. 
And there waz no one wished to go to bed 
that night either, for there waz many peo- 
ple in the house, and a good dram and a 
dance for every one; and the way the two 


hef made a dead man jump in his grafe if 
he had been dead for two hundred years, 
ay, or one hundred years mirover. And 
you will mind, Miss Sheila, that the story 
about the ten — of whiskey is only 
the lies of that foolish man, John the Piper, 


who is trunk oftener az any man on the 
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Thre next day waz the day of the mar- 
rach; and who is there will not tek a glass 
at the marrach of a young girl? And 
after the marrach we went away to this 
house and to that house, and the two 
pipers playing in front of us verra fine, 
and many a dance we had, ay, and the old 
people too, when they had got a goot 
tram. And in the evening there waz an- 
other peautiful supper; and no less az six 
and twenty hens, and cocks, and chickens, 
and rabbits, all boiled together in the 
boiler for boiling the turnips ; and the big 
barn with more as twelve or sixteen, or 
more az that of candles; and it waza 
peautiful sight. And if the father of the 
young lass will send to Portree for so 
many, or so many gallons of whiskey, what 
is that to any one, and to one mirover that 
waz not there, but will only mek lies about 
it? I will not interfere with any man’s 
whiskey ; no, and I would not go and tell 
foolish lies about it mirover. 

There waz one or two of the old people, 
they will go to bed in the cart that night; 
and there waz good hay on the ground, 
and the cart upside down to keep away 
the rain; but the most of us we waz for 
no sleepin that night, for a young lass does 
not get marriet every day. And in the 
morning Dugald MacKillop and the young 
lass they will come out to us; and the 
would hef us trink their verra goot health 
before we went in to the fresh herrings, 
and the milk, and the cakes; and when 
that waz all over, we had the pipers to the 
front of us, and we set away for Portree. 
And who would not trink a glass, when 
you call at this house and at that house, 
to let a young lass say good-bye to her 
friends? And all the way to Portree 
there waz this one and the other one come 
out to shake hands with the young lass; 
and many of them came down to the big 
. Steamer to see her away. Andas for Din- 
can Peterson and me, there was one or 
two on board of the big steamer that we 
knew; and we had a glass or two with 
them whatever, for it waz a verra cold 
night; but the lies of that foolish man, 
John the Piper, are more as I can un- 
derstand. 1 will not say, Miss Sheila, 
for it is the whole story I| will be telling 
you, that Dincan Peterson and me we 
were not verra tired when we got to 
Styornowa ; for it waz five nights or more 
we waz not in any bed at all; but there 
waz two or three of our friends will meet 
us at Styornowa to drink a glass to Dugald 
MacKillop and the young lass, and who 
would be thinkin of going to bed then? 
No, nor waz there any more thinkin of 
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going to bed when we got to the farm 
of Dugald MacKillop by Loch Suainabhal ; 
for there waz two or three come to see the 
young lass he had married; and it waz 
Aleck Cameron, that lives by Uig, he had 
brought over two gallons of verra goot 
whiskey —or perhaps, Miss Sheila, for I 
will tell you the whole story that you will 
see what lies old John the Piper would be 
for telling — perhaps it waz three gallons. 
I cannot mind, now; but it waz of no con- 
sequence whatever ; and to go about speak- 
ing of men being trunk that has just drunk 
a glass or two at a marrach, is no more az 
foolish and wicket nonsense. 

It waz the day after this day that Aleck 
Cameron he sez to me, “ Alister, you hef 
not been to Uig for many a day; will you 
go back to Borva by the way of Uig; and 
we will go together, and we will hef a glass 
at Vig.” Ant I said to him, “ It is a long 
time, Aleck Cameron, since I will be at 
Vig, and I will go with you, and we will 
drink a glass with your father and your 
mother before I will be going on to Bor- 
va.” And it waz about fife o’clock in the 
afternoon when we set out; but Aleck 
Cameron he is the most quarlsome man in 
the whole of the Lews; ay, there is no 
one, not even John Fergus himself, will be 
so bad in the temper as Aleck Cameron; 
and what did he know about the Campbel- 
ton whiskey? I hef been in Isla more as 
three times or two times myself; and I hef 
been close by the Lagavulin distillery; and 
I know that it is the clear watter of the 
spring that will mek the Lagavulin whiskey 
just as fine as the new milk. And the bottle 
I had it waz the verra best of the Lagavulin; 
and I sez to him, “ Aleck Cameron, if you 
do not like the whiskey I hef, you can go 
back to the farm of Dugald MacKillop, 
and you will get what whiskey you like; 
and you are a verra quarlsome man, Aleck 
Cameron.” And he is a coarse-speakin 
man, Miss Sheila, and I will not be writen 
to you the words that he said; but he 
went away back to the farm whatever; 
and I kept on the way by myself, without 
any bread or cheese in my pocket, or any- 
thing but the bottle of the Lagavulin whis- 
key. And as for the lies of John the 
Piper, that he will tell of me all over the 
island, I will not even speak of them to 
you, Miss Sheila. 

It waz about fife o’clock, or maybe it 
waz six o’clock, or half-past fife, and not 
much more dark as if it waz the verra mid- 
dle of the tay, when I waz going along by 
the side of Loch Suainabhal; and I will 
put my hand down on the Biple itself and 
I will sweer I waz as sober as any man 
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could be. Sober, indeed !—is it to be 
trunk to trink a glass at a marrach? Ay, 
and many is the time I hef seen John the 
Piper himself az trunk that he could not 
find the way to his mouth for his chanter, 
and all the people laughin at him, and the 
wind in the pipes, but the chanter going 
this way and that way by the side of his 
face. It is many a time that I will won- 
der Mr. Mackenzie will let sich a man go 
about his house ; and for him to speak about 
any one hafing too much whiskey —but 
I will break his pipes ofer his head some 
day, az sure as Gott. Now, Miss Sheila, 
this is the whole story of it: that the wat- 
ter in the loch waz verra smooth, and there 
waz some clouds ofer the sky; but every- 
thing to be seen as clear as the tay. And 
I waz going along py myself, and I waz 
thinking no harm of any one, not efen of 
Aleck Cameron, that waz away back at the 
farm now, when I sah something on the 
shore of the loch, maybe four hundred 
yards in front of me, and it waz lying there 
verra still. And I said to myself, “ Alis- 
ter, you must not be frightened by any- 
thing ; but it is a stranche place for a 
horse to be lying upon the stones.” And 
he did not move one way or the other way; 
and I stopped and I said to myself, “ Alis- 
ter, it is a stranche thing for a horse to be 
lying on the stones; and there is many a 
man in the Lews would be frightened, and 
would rather go back to Dugald MacKil- 
lop’s farm; but, as for you, Alister, you 
will just tek a drop of whiskey, and you 
will go forward like a prave lad and see 
whether it is a horse, for it might be a rock 
mirover, ay, or a black cow.” SoI will go 
on abit; and the black thing it did not 
move either this way or that; and if I will 
tell you the truth, Miss Sheila, I was 
afraid of it, for it waz a verra lonely place, 
and there waz no one within sight of me, 
nor any house that you could see. And 
this waz what I said to myself, that I could 
not stand there the whole night, and that I 
will either be going on by the beast, or be 
going pack to Dugald MacKillop’s farm, 
and there they would not belief a word of 
it; and Aleck Cameron, he will say I would 
be for going pack after-him and his Camp- 
belton whiskey. And I said to myself, 
“Alister, you are beginning to tremple, 
you must tek a glass of whiskey to steady 
yourself, and you will go forward and see 
what the beast is.” 

It waz at this moment, Miss Sheila, as 
sure as we hef to die, that I sah it mofe its 
head, and I said to myself, “ Alister, are 
~ afrait of a horse, and is it a black 
iorse that will mek you stand in the mid- 
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dle of the road and tremple?” But I 
could not understand why a horse will be 
lying on the stones, which is a stranche 
thing. And I said to myself, “ Is it a seal 
you will be seeing far away along the 
shore?” But whoever will hear of a seal 
in fresh watter; and, mirover, it waz as 
pig as six seals, or more az that. And I 
said to myself, “ Alister, go forward now, 
for you will not hef a man like Aleck 
Cameron laughing at you, and him as ig- 
norant as a child about the Lagavulin 
whiskey.” 

Now, I will tell you, Miss Sheila, apout 
the terrable thing that I sah ; for it waz no 
use thinking about going pack to the farm ; 
and I will go forward along the road, and 
there waz the bottle in my hand, so that if 
the beast came near, I could break the 
bottle on the stones and gife him a fright. 
But when I had gone on a piece of the road, 
I stood still, and all the blood seemed to go - 
out of my body, for no mortal man ever sah 
such a terrable thing. It waz lying on the 
shore — ay, twelve yards or ten yards from 
the watter —and it waz looking down to 
the watter with a head as pig as the head 
of three horses. There waz no horns or 
ears on the beast; but there waz eyes big- 
ger as the eyes of three horses; and the 
black head of it waz covered with scales 
like a salmon. And I said to myself, 
“ Alister, if you speak, or mofe, you are a 
dead man; for this ahfu crature is a terra- 
ble thing, and with a bound like a teeger 
he will come down the road.” I could 
not mofe, Miss Sheila; there was no blood 
left in my body; and I could not look this 
way or that fora rock or a bush to hide 
myself, for I waz afrait that the terrable 
beast would turn his head. Ay, ay, what 
I went through then no one can effer tell ; 
when I think of it now I tremple; and yet 
there are one or two that will belief the 
foolish lies of John the Piper, that is him- 
self the verra trunkenest man in all ‘the 
island of Lews. 

It waz a stranche thing, Miss Sheila, 
that I tried to whesper a prayer, and there 
waz no prayer would come into my head or 
to my tongue, and instead of the prayer 
mirover, there waz something in my throat 
that waz like to’‘choke me. And I could 
not tek my eyes from the terrable head of 
the beast ; but now when I hef the time to 
think of it, I belief the pody of it, waz black 
and shining, but with no hind feet at all, 
but a tail. But I will not sweer to that 
whatever ; for it is no shame to say that I 
waz trempling from the crown of my head 
down to the verra soles of my feet; and I 
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his body, for I did not know when he 
might turn round and see me standing in 
the road. Them that sez I sah no such 
thing, will they tell me how long I stood 
looking at him ?— ay, until the skies was 
darker over the loch. Gott knows I would 
hef been glad to hef seen Aleck Cameron 
then, though he is a verra foolish man; 
and it waz many a time I will say to my- 
self, when I waz watchin the beast, “ Alis- 
ter, you will neffer come by Loch Suaina- 
bhal by yourself again, not if you waz 
living for two hundred years or fife hun- 
dred years.” And how will John the 
Piper tell me that —that I waz able to 
stand there in the mittle of the road? Is 
it trunk men that candothat? Is it trunk 
men that can tell the next morning, and 
the morning after that, what they hef 
seen? But you know, Miss Sheila, that 
there is no more sober man az me in all 
the island; and I will not pother you any 
more with those foolish lies. 

And now an ahfu thing happened. I do 
not know how I am alife to be writen the 
story to you this day. I waz tellin you, 
Miss Sheila, that there waz little thought 
among us of sleepin for five or six nights 
before ; and many of the nights waz verra 
wat; and I think it might hef been on 
board of the big steamer that I will get a 
hoast in my throat. And here, az I waz 
standin in the road, fearfu to mek the least 
noise, the koff came into my throat; and I 
trempled more than effer for fear of the 
noise. And | struggled; but the koff 
would come into my throat; and then 
thinks I, “ Alister, Gott’s will be done ;” 
and the noise of the koff frightened me ; 
and at the same time I tropped the bottle 
on the stones with the fright, and the noise 
of it —never will I forget the noise of it. 
And at the same moment the great head 
of the beast it will turn round; and I could 
stand up no more; I fell on my knees, and 
I tried to find the prayer, but it would not 
come into my head —ay, ay, Miss Sheila, 
I can remember at this moment the ahfu 
eyes of the beast as he looked at me, and 
I said to myself, “ Alister, you will see Bor- 
va no more, and you will go out to the 
feshen no more, and you will drink a glass 
no more with the lads come home from 
the Caithness feshen.” 

Then, as the Lord’s will be done, the 
stranche beast he turned his head again, 
and I sah him go down over the stones, 
and there waza great noise of his going 
over the stenes, and I waz just az fright- 
ened as if he had come down the road, 
and my whole body it shook like a reed in 
the wind. And then, when he had got to 
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the watter, I heard a great splash, and the 
ahfu beast he threw himself in, and the 
watter was splashed white apout him, and 
he went out from the shore, and the last 
that I sah of the terrable crayture waz the 
| head of him going down into the 
oc 


Ay, the last of him that I sah: for 
there and then, Miss Sheila, I fell back 
in the road, just like one that will be 
dead; for it waz more as mortal man 
could stand, the sight of that terrable 
beast. It is ferra glad I am there waz 
no cart coming along the shore that night; 
for I waz lying like a dead man in the 
road, and the night it waz verra dark mir- 
over. Ay, and the fright waz not away 
from me when I cam to my senses again; 
and that waz near to the break of day; 
and I waz verra cold and wat, for there 
waz being a good dale of rainin the night. 
But when I cam to my senses, I began to 
tremple again, and there waz no whiskey 
left inthe bottle which waz proken all into 
small pieces, and I said, “O Lord, help 
me to rin away from this water, or the 
stranche beast may come out again.” 
And then it waz I set out to rin, though I 
waz verra stiff with the cold and wat, and 
I ran neither up the shores of the loch nor 
down the shores of the loch, but away 
from the watter as hard as I could rin, 
and ofer the moss-land and up to the hulls. 
It waz ferra bad trafelling, for there waza 
great dale of rain fallin in the night, and 
there waza great dale of watter in the 
soft ground, and many waz the time I will 
go down up to my waist in the holes. But 
I will tell you this, Honoured Madam, 
that when a man haz sich a fright on him, it 
is not any sort of moss-watter will keep him 
from rinnin; and every time I will stand 
to get my breath again, I will think I will 
hear that terrable beast behind me, and it 
is no shame I hef that I will be so fright- 
ened, for there waz no man alife will hef 
seen sich a beast as that before. 

And now I will tell you another stranche 
thing, Miss Sheila, that I hef said no 
word of to any one all this time, for I waz 
knowing verra well they would not belief 
all the story of that terrable night. And 
it is this, that when I waz rinnin hard 
away from the loch, just as if the ahfu 
beast waz behind me, the fright waz in 
my head, and in my eyes, and in my ears, 
and all around me I sah and heard such 
stranche things as no mortal min will see 
and hear before. It wazin the black of 
the night, Miss Sheila, before the morn- 
ing cam in, and it waz not one stranche 
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waz all around me, and I heard them on 
the heather, and in the peat-holes, and on 
the rocks, and I sah them rinnin this way 
and that by the side of me, and every mo- 
ment they waz coming closer to me. It 
waz a terrable terrable night, and I waz 
thinkin of a prayer, but no prayer at all at 
all would come into my head, and I said 
to myself, “ Alister, it is the tevvle him- 
self will be keeping the prayers out of 
your head, and it is this night he will hef 
you tammed for ever and ever.” There 
waz some that waz green, and some that 
waz brown, and the whole of them they 
had eyes like the fire itself; and many is 
the time I will chump away from them, 
and then I will fall into the holes of the 
moss, and they will laugh at me, and I 
will hear them in the darkness of the 
night. And sometimes I sah them chump 
from the one hole to the other, and some- 
times they were for fleein through the 
air, and the sound of them waz an ahfu 
thing to hear, and me without one prayer 
inmy head. Where did I rin to? Ay. 
Gott knows where I will rin to that terra- 
ble night, till there waz no more breath 
left in my body, and I waz sayin to my- 
self, “ Alister, if the tevvle will hef you this 
night, it is no help there is for it, and you 
will see Borva no more, and Styornowa 
no more, and Uig no more, and you will 
never again drink a glass with the lads of 
the ‘ Nighean-dubh.’ ” 

I waz writen all this to you, Miss 
Sheila, for it is the whole story I will want 
to tell you; but I will not tell the whole 
story to the people at Borva, for there are 
many foolish people at Borva, that will 
tell lies about any one. And now I know 
what it waz, all the stranche craytures I 
sah when I waz rinnin ofer fhe moss — it 
waz only the fright in my head after I sah 
that terrable beast. For when I sah a 
grey light come into the sky, “ Alister,” 
sez I to myself, “ you must turn round and 
look at the tevvles that are by you;” and 
I will tell you, Miss Sheila, that verra 
soon there waz none of them there at all; 
and I wiil stand still and look round and 
there waz nothing alife chat I could see 
except myself, and me not much alife 
whatever. But I said to myself, “ Alis- 
ter, the sight of the ahfu beast at the 
shore will turn your head, and mek you 
like a madman; and the stranche cray- 
tures you sah on the moss there waz no 
sich thing mirover; and it is no more 
thought of them you must hef.” And I 
said to myself, “ Alister, you must clear 
your head of the fright and you will not 
say a word to any one about these strange 
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craytures you sah on the moss; perhaps 

ou will tell your neighbours about the ° 

lack horse, for it is a shame that no one 
will know of that terrable peast; but you 
will not tell them about the stranche cray- 
tures that waz on the moss, for they will 
be only the fright in your head.” But I 
will tell the whole story to you, Miss 
Sheila; for you waz writen to Alister 
Lewis that I will tell you the whole story ; 
and this is the whole story, as sure as 
death. 

And when the grey of the morning waz 
cam in, I waz safe away from Loch Suai- 
nabhal; and a man is glad to hef his 
life ; but apart from being alife, it waz lit- 
tle I had to be thankful for; and when 
the grey of the mornin waz cam in, I will 
be near greetin to look at myself, for 
there waz a great dale of blood about me, 
for I had fallen on the side of my head 
on the bottle in the road, and there waz 
blood all about my head, and my neck, 
and my arm, and up to the waist I waz 
black with the dirt’ of the moss-land, and I 
think I could hef wrung a tub full of 
watter out of my clothes. Gott knows I 
am speaking the truth, Miss Sheila, when 
I will tell you I would hef giffen a shellin 
— ay, or a shellin and a sexpence — for a 
glass of whiskey on that mornin; for I 
wazna verra sure where I waz, and the 
watter waz lying deep in the soft land. 
But sez I to myself, “Alister, you are 
verra well away whatever from Loch 
Suainabhal now, and the stranche beast he 
will not come out in the daytime; and 
now you must mek your way back to Du- 
gald MacKillop’s farm.” And it waz 
near to echt o’clock, Miss Sheila, when I 
will find my way back to Dugald Mac- 
Killop’s farm. 

And when I waz going near to the 
house, I sez to myself, “ Alister, do you 
think you will go now and tell them what 
you hef seen about the black horse, or 
will you keep it to yourself, and wait, and 
tell the minister at Uig? for the men 
about the house, now they hef been trink- 
ing, and ~— are not as sober az you, and 
they .will mek a joke of it, and will not be- 
lief any of it whatever.” Well, I waz not 
verra sure, but I went up by the byre, and 
I sah one of the young lasses, and when 
she sah me, she cried out, “ Gott pless 
me, Alister-nan-Each! where hef you 
been this night? and it is like a madman 
that you are ;” and I sez to her, “ Mairi, 
my lass, if I waz not a sober man, as you 
know, I would not believe myself what I 
hef seen this night; and it is enough to hef 





made any man a madman what I hef seen 
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this night.”» And she will say to me, 
“ Alister, before you go into the house, I 
will bring you a pail of watter, and you 
will wash the blood from your face, and 
the dirt from your clothes ;” and I will 
say to her, “ Mairi, you are a verra goot 
lass, and you will mek a good wife to 
Colin MacAlpin when he comes back 
from Glasgow. Colin MacAlpin,” I will 
say to her, “is a verra good lad, and he is 
not a liar, like his uncle John the Piper ; 
and he does not go about the island tell- 
ing foolish lies like him.” That waz what 
I will say about John the Piper, Miss 
Sheila. 

And when I will be going up to the 
house, there waz a great sound of noise, 
and one or two singing, and the candles 
inside as if it waz still the middle of the 
night, and I knew that these foolish men 
were trinking, and still trinking, and 
making a verra fine piece of laughing 
about the marrach of Dugald MacKillop 
and the young lass from Skye. And I 
went into the house, and Aleck Cameron 
he cries out to me, “Gott pless me, Alis- 
ter-nan-Each ! and hef you not gone on to 
Uig, when you waz having a bottle of 
Lagavulin whiskey with youall the way?” 
And I sez to him, “ Aleck Cameron, it is 
a verra wise man you are, but you will 
know not any more of Lagavulin whiskey 
as the children about the house; and I 
hef seen a strancher thing than Lagavulin 
whiskey, and that is a great black beast 
that was on the shores of Loch Suaina- 
bhal, and you nor no other man ever sah 
such a thing; and it is the story of the 
black beast I will tell you now, if you will 
gife me a glass of whiskey, for it is that 
worst night I hef had since ever I will be 
born.” Ay, Miss Sheila, there waz not 
one of them will be for laughing any more 
when I told them all the long story; but 
they will say to me, “Alister, it is a 
stranche thing you hef told us this day, 
and you will go and tell the minister of it, 
and Mr. Mackenzie of Borva, and you will 
hear what they say about it, for there is 
no one in all the island waz hearing of 
such a thing before, and it will not be safe 
for any one to goalong by Loch Suainabhal 
until the truth of itis found out, and who 
will find out the truth of it like the min- 
ister, and Mr. Mackenzie of Borva, that 
hef been away to many stranche places, 
and gone further away az Oban, and 
Greenock —ay, and away to London, 
too, where the queen lifes and Sir James 
himself; and it was a great thing for you 
to see, Alister, and you will be known to 
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all the island that you hef seen sich a 
strange thing.” 

And then I will say to them, “ Well, it 
is time now I waz getting home to Borva, 
and Gott knows when I will be back at 
Loch Suainabhal any more, but if you will 
come along by the shores of the loch, I 
will show you the place where I sah the 
beast, and you will know that it is true 
that I sah the beast.” There waz one or 
two were for staying at home until the 
word was sent to the minister; but the 
others of them they had a goot tram, and 
they said, “ Alister, if you will be for go- 
ing by Loch Suainabhal, we will go with 
you by Loch Suainabhal, and we will tek 
the gun that Dugald MacKillop’s father 
got out of the wreck of the French smack, 
and if there will be any more sign of the 
big horse, we will fire the gun, and he will 
run into the watter again, but first of all, 
Alister, you will tek a glass.” And I 
said to them, “Yes, that is verra well 
said; and we will tek the gun; but it is 
not for any more whiskey | am, for I am 
a sober man, and there is no telling what 
foolish lies they may hef about any one, 
for there is ofer in Borva that foolish man 
John the Piper, and every one in the 
island, and Miss Sheila, too, will know 
that he is the greatest one for trinking and 
for the telling of foolish lies of all the peo- 
ple in the whole island of Lews.” 

Ay, and Aleck Cameron he waz verra 
brafe now, and he would be for carrying 
the gun, that had the poother in it, aad 
the flint new sharpened, and the barrel 
well tied to the stock; but I said to him, 
“It is verra well for you, Aleck Cameron, 
to be brafe now, but you waz glad to get 
back to the farm last night.” And he isa 
verra quarlsom2 min, Miss Sheila; and 
he will say before them all, “ Alister-n1n- 
Each, I cam back to the house pekass 
you waz trunk, and I sah no black horse 
in Loch Suainabhal or out of Loch Suaina- 
bhal, and you will do yourself a mischief 
if you say such things about m2, Alister- 
nan-Each.” Aud I will tell you this, Miss 
Sheila, that it waz the foolish speech of 
this man, Aleck Cameron, that gafe the 
hint to John the Piper to mek a lying 
story about it. There is no one more 
sober as me in the whole island, as you 
know, Miss Sheila; and as for the trink, 
it waz only a glass we had at a young 
lass’s marrach; and as for Aleck Cam- 
eron and his lies, did not every one see 
that he could not walkin the middle of 
the road with the gun ofer his shoulter, 
but he waz going this way and that, until 
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he fell into the watter by the side of the 
road, and Dugald MacKillop himself 
would be for tekking the gun from him, 
bekass he waz so trunken aman. I hef 
no patience with a man that will be going 
about telling lies, whether it is Aleck 
Cameron or John the Piper. 

Well, we waz going down the road, and 
there as sure as death waz the bits of the 
bottle that I let slip when the terrable 
beast turned his head, and it waz many a 
time we looked at the watter and along 
the shore, and Peter MacCombie, who is 
a verra frightened man, keeping to the 
back of us, tor fear of the terrable peast. 
There waz no sign of him, no, for such 
stranche cratures, I hef been told, do not 
like the taylight, but only the afternoon or 
the evening; and I said to Dugald Mac- 
Killop, “ Dugald, there is the verra place 
where he waz lying.” And Dugald said, 
“You hef seen a stranche thing, Alister- 
nan-Each ; and I hope no other man will 
see the like of it again, for it is not good 
to see such stranche craytures, and if I 
waz you, Alister, it is the minister I would 
be for telling.” 

Now, Miss Sheila, that is the whole 
story of the black beast that I sah, and I 
waz saying to Alister Lewis, the school- 
master, “ Mr. Lewis, 1 am not good at the 
writen, but if it teks me two weeks or a 
whole week to write the letter, I will tell 
the story to Miss Sheila, and she will 
know not to belief the foolish lies of John 
the Piper.” And he will say to me, “ Al- 
ister, if you will be writen the letter, you 
will not say anything of Miss Sheila, but 
you will call Miss Sheila Mrs. Laffenter, 
for she is marriet now, as you know, and 
a verra fine lady in London ;” and I will 
say to him, “Mr. Lewis, you are the 
schoolmaster, and a verra cleffer young 
man, but the old way is the good way, and 
Miss Sheila when she waz in Borva waz 
as fine a lady as she is now, and as fine a 
lady as there is any in London, and she 
will not mind the old way of speaking of 
her among the people that knew her 
manys the day before the London people 
knew her, when she waza young lass in 
her father’s house.” And if there is any 
fault in it, Honoured Madam, it waz no 
harm I had in my head when I waz writen 
to you; and if there is any fault in it, I 
will ask your pardon beforehands, and I 
um verra sorry for it if there will be any 
offence. 

And I am, Honoured Madam, 
Your most humble servant to command, 
ALISTER-NAN-EACH, 
but his own name is Alister Maclean. 
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P.S.— I waz not telling you, Honoured 
Madam, of the lies that John the Piper 
will be me about me, for they are 
verra foolish and of no consequence mir- 
over. But if you will hear of them, you 
will know, Honoured Madam, that there 
is no truth in them, but only foolishness, 
for there is no one in ail the island as 
sober az me, and what I hef seen I hef 
seen with my own eyes whatever, and there 
is no one that knows me will pay any heed 
to the foolish nonsense of. John the Piper, 
that waz io 28 no further ago than the 
yesterday sgnoritin. 
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N From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
KISAWL ‘LIFE IN A CANADIAN 
NTRY TOWN. 


THE town of Kisawlee —as the geogra- 
phy books would say —contains a popu- 
lation of upwards of nine thousand. I 
should say the town to which I will give 
the name of Kisawlee — for it would be 
time thrown away to search for its where- 
abouts in Keith Johnston or any other’ 
modern atlas—even if they deigned to 
give poor Canada a map worthy of the 
name. The chances are that if you con- 
sult an ordinary atlas you will find a space 
near the end devoted to a map of North 
America generally; or in a fuller condi- 
tion for more advanced students, perhaps 
the United States and British Possessions 
would be allowed a whole page to them- 
selves, an honour shared by Sardinia and 
Corsica, Norway and Sweden, or the 
islands of the Grecian Archipelago. The 
names of great states, containing several 
millions of the Anglo-Saxon race, and half 
a dozen cities, larger than many of the 
smaller European capitals, are printed in 
precisely the same type as collections of 
mud huts on the preceding page, while 
our own great Dominion would be denoted 
by ared smudge in the top corner, with 
Lake Ontario standing on its head,-Lake 
Erie looking as if it were not quite certain 
where it ought to be, and Superior making 
off (to use a native expression) in a 
bee-line towards the Rocky Mountains. 
“ British Possessions” are written in a 
general way from Toronto (probably still 
put down as “ Little York”) to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, and the country behind, where 
manufacturing towns stand thick, where 
short-horn stock grazes, is cut off with the 
simple designation of “ Unknown Terri- 
tory,” or the long-forgotten and obsolete 








name of “Prince Rupert’s Land.” Very 
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good maps of Canada can be procured 
from the emigration agents, but it is not 
to be expected that they should fall into 
the hands of the schoolroom governess or 
the knickerbockered child of ten, which 
may be put down as the most advanced 
age at which it is thought necessary to in- 
stil into British youths a knowledge of the 
physical geography of the world they in- 
habit. So the United States and Canada 
are dismissed with the same number of 
useless marks as Crim Tartary and Sibe- 
ria. The youth goes to school, and even 
that little is forgotten. 

Who can wonder, then, when educated 
Englishmen ask which is Upper and 
which is Lower Canada, whether South 
Carolina touches the Canadian frontier, 
and have a general idea that the country 
is inhabited by Yankees, Indians, and _po- 
lar bears, or that they do as one individual 
I know of did—come straight from an 
eminent British seat of learning to the 
longest-settled part of the oldest state in 
America, bringing with him an enormous 
chest of carpenter’s tools in thé expecta- 
tion of having to build his own house and 
sleep in the open air till it was finished. 
The feelings of the Canadians are being 
continually ruffled as instances come be- 
fore their notice of what a ¢erra incognita 
their land (of which they are so proud) is 
in the mother country. The Yankees are 
not so sensitive, and they only “ guess the 
stranger is behind the times some,” and 
pity him forthwith. But I must cry Jeccavi 
for having rambled so far from my sub- 
ject, which was to endeavour to give a 
description, however feeble, of the man- 
ners and customs of the Canadians, taking 
a provincial town as my model rather than 
the old beaten route by way of Quebec, 
Montreal, and Toronto. Kisawlee, as I 
before said, boasts of a population of nine 
thousand and has considerable social pre- 
tensions. When the towns of A—, 
B——, or C—— give a ball, and a brake- 
full of gentlemen from Kisawlee are ex- 
pected, it is said that the ladies take extra 
care with their toilets and that their hearts 
beat a trifle faster, while the gentlemen of 
A—, B-—, and C—— look black. Itis 
not surprising, then, that there are legends 
which tell of some festive occasions that 
have not ended as amicably as they should. 

A very aspiring town is Kisawlee. I 
have even heard ladies of fashion there 
whisper treasonable things against Mont- 
real, in which I thought 1 caught the 
word “shoddy.” The gentlemen of Ki- 
sawlee have long been famous for their 
gallantry and eligible qualities, and they 
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have always ehjoyed the reputation of 
numbering among their ranks a large 
number of freshly imported Englishmen, 
which has turned the scales very heavil 

in their favour. There used to bo a tradi- 
tion that when the maidens of Toronto 
had arrived at a time of life at which there 
was a danger of their lapsing into that state 
so dreaded in Canada,—when for maay 
years they had been treated to candy in 
King Street by the youth of Toronto, with 
no more serious results accruing,—their 
friends and those interested in them used 
suddenly to discover that the only way of 
recruiting their health, shattered by the 
dissipation of the metropolis of the West, 
was to send them to stay with friends in 
Kisawlee to enjoy rest and quiet, about 
the time when picnics and dances were 
most rife in the provincial town. This, 
however, we must put down to, spite; 
probably it was in return for some mock- 
ing allusion made by the Kisawleeans 
when the British regiments were with- 
drawn from Toronto. A merry time the 
fair sex had had of it! Not so the law- 
yers, the bank-clerks, and other individuals 
whose misfortune it was to wear a black 
coat. They wandered through the ball- 
rooms in vain; the whole beauty of the 
city was entirely engrossed with the dash- 
ing hussars, and they were fain to content 
themselves with the once despised wall- 
flowers. But in due course, the last red 
coat disappeared from the streets of To- 
ronto; the clash of the sabre, the military 
music, and the bugle-call, no longer 
sounded through what seemed to the 
ladies’ eyes the deserted highways, and 
the turn of the neglected civilians had 
come. Ill-tongued fame says that they 
had their revenge, and that the idols at 
whose feet the mess of the 34th Queen’s 
Own Hussars had knelt in adoration, for 
a whole season sat round the ballrooms 
unnoticed and deserted by their old play- 
mates, whom in the hour of prosperity 
they had scorned. 

But time heals all things, and nowa- 
days the lawyers and clerks encase them- 
selves in red or blue for a fortnight every 
year, and with long cavalry spurs on, 
whirl the admiring fair round in the giddy 
waltz, creating only more havoc with their 
hearts than with their trains. 

Before touching on the more delicate 
subject of the social life of Kisawlee, its 
business, and its pleasures, let us glance 
at the place itself. The town lies in a 
valley on the river B (the letter B 
must here be understood to represent an 
Indian name of six or seven syllables, 
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which the inhabitants of Kisawlee are 
just learning to pronounce without stop- 
ping to take breath in the middle); the 
country round is said to be the most 
hilly in Upper Canada, some of the hills 
rising to the astounding altitude of three 
hundred feet. It is summer-time. The 
river flows gently now, and the sound of 
the current is drowned by the dull boom- 
ing and banging of drifting logs one against 
the other. They have floated two hun- 
dred miles from the far backwoods, and 
all through the summer night and day 
come thundering and crashing down, till 
the sound gets as familiar to the ears of 
those living by the waterside as that of the 
river itself. On their arrival at the town 
they are caught, sawn up, and sent about 
their business. 

All the country round is completely 
cleared, leaving only enough timber for 
fire-wood, and now looks dried up and 
parched; while the grasshoppers, almost 
as large as humming-birds, start up by 
dozens at every footstep, and fill the air 
with their chirruping. The farms, and 
consequently the fields, are small; roughly 
built snake-fences obtrude their hideous 
forms on the sight everywhere, and neatly- 
built frame and red-brick houses, sur- 
rounded by verandas, are doited in every 
direction, generally inhabited, or it would 
be more correct to say part of them in- 
habited, by whilom Scotch or Irish la- 
bourers m have risen in wealth with 
the country, though seldom in intelligence. 
There is a vulgar saying in Canada con- 
cerning these gentry that they sell every- 
thing they possibly can off their farms ; 
what they cannot sell they give to the 
pigs, and what the pigs will not eat they 
eat themselves. From this we must draw 
the conclusion that farming is not looked 
upon in Kisawlee as an elevating or en- 
nobling pursuit. The road, however, is 
good and level, and as we draw near the 
town aspiring mansions rise by the road- 
side of red brick, stone, or wood. 

All Canadian towns are much alike. 
The approach to Kisawlee is by a long, 
straight, dusty road, lined on each side b 
rows ot little painted frame houses, stand- 
ing within wooden railings, separated only 
from each other by a few yards of burnt- 
up grass, or a foals attempt at a flower- 
bed, and fronted by a plank side-walk 
raised high above the road, a trap for the 
unwary on dark nights. 

Gradually the long, straight suburban 
road merges into a street — ‘he street of 
the town—a ghastly array of hideous 
brick houses, every one of them crammed 
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from cellar to garret with merchandise, 
the names of their owners painted in 
flaming characters on boards of all shapes 
and sizes a 7 Américazine. Cross streets 
run in at intervals, up which are to be 
found the churches, with tin spires gleam- 
ing in the sun, hotels and taverns, banks, 
post-office, and town-hall, fading away into 
private residences, the same little red and 
white villas, and so on, till we get to coun- 
try road once more, and wind about among 
the snake-fences, brown fields, and grass- 


hoppers. 
Let us glance at the principal hotel. 
The bar of course is full, for the Cana- 


dians drink in summer on account of the 
heat, and in winter to keep out the cold. 
We enter our name and place of residence 
in the book, as the custom is; the land- 
lord reads it, and is at once all civility. 
He sees we are English, thinks of course 
we are green, and sniffs the spoils of war 
afar. Presently he lifts one finger and 
beckons with his head. This, I afterwards 
learn, is the Canadian fashion of asking 
you to ‘drink, or, in their own parlance, 
“to have’a horn.” If you are passing 
through as strangers, and more especially 
Englishmen, he will charge you $3 a day. 
If a friend introduces you, winks one eye, 
and gives hima dig in the ribs, or some 
other familiar sign, you will only be $1 fer 
diem the poorer for your sojourn in his 
establishment, and if you board there for 
six months you will get off far cheaper 
even than that. Such are the anomalies 
of the charges in Canadian and American 
hotels ! 

Of what does the upper-crust of society 
consist in Kisawlee? Let us try and de- 
fine it. Four or five half-pay officers with 
their wives and families, the managers 
and clerks of three banks (bank-clerks in 
Canada, by the way, hold a higher posi- 
tion in society than their confréres in the 
old country, from the fact of its being 
a profession worth entering from a pecun- 
iary point of view, and consequently 
much sought after by the most influential 
families in the country for their sons), 
several lawyers, most of whom are in so- 
ciety, a judge, a parson or two, three or 
four doctors, and a miscellaneous bevy of 
people, many of them English, attracted 
by the cheapness of living. The rear is 
brought up by a phalanx of bachelors, a 
large proportion of them young English- 
men, some farming, and more who have 
made a hash of it, and quietly subsided 
into being pursers on lake steamboats or 
clerks in stores and lumber-shanties. It 
is no uncommon thing in Kisawlee to find 
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a clerk in a store with $20 a month going 
everywhere and made much of in society, 
while his chief, who lives in a fine stone 
house, with an annual income of $5,000, 
would knock in vain for admission at 
houses where his poorly-paid clerk reigns 
supreme. Greatly to the credit of the 
Canadians generally, it may be said that, 
let a man be a gentleman, no occupation, 
so long as it be honest, will at all affect 
his place in society; while at the same 
time there are many men retaining their 
places there, and even courted as fa- 
vourites, who in England would long ago 
have been consigned to inebriate asylums, 
or at all events care would have been 
taken that their faces should live only in 
the memory of their acquaintances. 

There is probably neither a greater nor 
a less consumption of spirits in Kisawlee 
than throughout the rest of Canada; that, 
however, is not saying much. ee 
is cheap, and fortunately rather mild; al- 
most all liquors are retailed over the bar 
at five cents (2 1-2¢.) a drink, while the de- 
canter each time is handed over, Ameri- 
can fashion, to the discretion of the 
drinker. The temptation is too strong for 
about one-third of the male population; 
another third, we will say, steady them- 
selves down to about half-a-dozen “ horns ” 
a day; while for courtesy we will suppose 
that the remainder take refuge in total ab- 
stinence, although I am afraid it is making 
rather a rash statement to say so. 

Drink has long been the curse of the 
country, and always will be till they puta 
good heavy tax on spirits. As will be 
gathered from what I before said, store- 
keepers, with rare exceptions, do not go 
into society. Where the Kisawleeans 
draw the line would be difficult to say; 
but that there is a line there is no doubt, 
and that there is a great deal of skirmish- 
ing about the borders of that line is also a 
well-established fact. 

One of the great institutions of Kisaw- 
lee, dear to the hearts of the gentlemen 
and an unceasing thorn in the sides of the 
ladies, is the club —a ballot-club of about 
thirty members. It comprises a reading- 
room, where English and Canadian papers 
and magazines are taken (when I speak of 
magazines as connected with Canada, I 
should, I am afraid, have used the singu- 
lar number, as I never heard that the Ca- 
nadian Monthly, edited by a distinguished 
English scholar, had a rival); a spacious 
billiard-room, where snug pools and handi- 
caps take place in the long winter even- 
ings; and a smoking-room, not to men- 
tion a dining-room, where not many years 





ago at any rate, a first-rate breakfast, cold 
lunch, and an excellent dinner, with beer 
and coffee thrown in, could be procured 
for the astonishingly low sum of $3 or 12s, 
a week. 

The heat of summer is greater far than 
in England, yet in that respect the Kisaw- 
leeans may look down with pity on the 
sun-smitten inhabitants of New York and 
Philadelphia, and have a decided advan- 
tage over their greater neighbours at To- 
ronto and Montreal. But it is not too hot 
for excursions of every kind, picnics, and 
cricket-matches. The latter sport par- 
takes of a decidedly fierce character in 
Kisawlee. When two rival elevens meet 
it is needless to say that no very great 
amount of talent is displayed, but that is 
more than made up for in the hearty ri- 
valry manifested by the contending sides, 
which is most refreshing after some of 
our more refined English matches, where 
every player is so much occupied with his 
own average that he has no time to think 
of anything else. There is nothing of 
that kind here; and when the two rival 
clubs of Kisawlee are pitted against each 
other, the peacefully-inclined spectator 
would be wise if he were to leave the 
ground about ten minutes before the con- 
clusion of the game. A great effort is be- 
ing made by Canadians of the lower or- 
ders (if I may apply the expression to 
individuals who receive as high salaries as 
their betters, wear a signet-ring on every 
other finger, and empty a whole pot of 
pomatum over their head every morning) 
to stifle cricket and hold up the Indian 
game of La Crosse as the national pas- 
time, and placard it as such about the 
towns. This is surely a mild species of 
disloyalty! Of course the great obstacle 
to cricket in Canada is that it involves a 
whole day’s absence from work, which in 
a busy country few people can spare. 

The Canadian masses I believe to be 
at bottom thoroughly loyal; but when it 
comes to be a personal matter between 
Englishman and Canadian, it is very evi- 
dent to all who have sojourned in the 
country, that, in certain ranks of life at all 
events, the latter does not invariably en- 
tertain towards the former the feelings 
that are supposed to animate brother 
towards brother. 

Canoeing-parties, camping-parties up 
the back lakes, and picnics of all kinds 
follow each other in rapid succession. 
The Kisawleean picnics are conducted in 
the most sensible manner, and no one 
person ever feels the burden of them. The 
ladies take the food, which is perhaps a 
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little better than they would have at home, 
while the gentlemen provide the needful 
in the way of liquids, which it is almost 
unnecessary to say is the never-failing rye- 
whiskey, with a little sherry for the ladies. 
Champ2gne on such occasions is unheard 
of, and as it would probably be very bad if 
it were, itis on the whole well that it is 
not considered a necessity. 

Scarcely anybody in Kisawlee is rich. 
If there are any millionaires they would 
be found among the ranks of the store- 
keepers. Three hundred pounds a year is 
looked upon as a comfortable income for 
a family man; and I believe I am right in 
saying that very few of the people one 
meets enjoy an income of more than 5o00/. 
a year, while a bachelor with an annual 
income of too/. can live very comfortably 
and go everywhere. 

he picnics from Kisawlee are always 
water picnics, especially when the heat of 
summer has given place to the dreamy, 
indescribable beauty of the “ fall,” with its 
glorious tints, so longed for by the Cana- 
dians and so wondered at by the foreign- 
er,and every colour of the rainbow is 
reflected in the glassy waters of the thou- 
sand lakes within reach of which it is the 
happy lot of the citizens of Kisawlee to 
dwell. Then ledgers are tossed aside, 
clients are left to take care of themselves 
or fight out their own quarrels, and pa- 
tients to die or recover as they best can; 
while each faithful swain launches his 
canoe, scizes his paddle, and with the ob- 
ject of his adoration reclining in the bow, 
spends the live-long day gliding beneath 
entwining branches of hemlock, beech, 
and maple, till the unwelcome evening 
falls upon them, till the frogs begin to sing 
a bellow from the swamps, the whip-poor- 
will to pipe his plaintive and monotonous 
song, and the long lines of ducks to trail 
across the purple sky. Then the head of 
the canoe is turned towards the open lake, 
and it speeds over the dancing waves and 
through the evening breeze to the distant 
island, guided thither by the gleam of 
white tents, the ruddy fire, and the sound 
of merry voices. Happy times those for 
the lovers of Kisawlee! No grim chaper- 
ons to look savage at them when they 
get back; while roast duck and muskal- 
longe steak is no bad wind-up even to 
such a day. Dangerous affairs are these 
camping-parties, and half the weddings in 
Kisawlee are the result of them, or per- 
haps I should say the engagements, for 
the old saying that “there is many a slip 
‘twixt the cup and the lip” holds very 
strong there. 
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Then there are the sportsmen, who 
scorn the beds of hemlock-brush and the 
cups and saucers, and would infinitely 
rather (bears as they are) see a rifle than 
a lady in the bow of their canoe. These 
grim spirits mean business, and they pad- 
dle past the white tents, and the newly- 
painted canoes drawn up on the shore, 
with an ill-concealed glance of pity and 
contempt. Their canoes are old and 
dingy-looking, no names in gilt letters 
adorn their sides; their tents and packs 
look as if they had been through many 
campaigns and had weathered many 
storms. But they glide on with eyes in- 
tenton the far-away back country, where no 
sound shall break the stillness but the 
crashing music of their hounds, the crack 
of their rifles, and the howling of the 
wolves at night. 

But every pleasure has an end, and in 
due course of time ominous cold winds 
and dismal days and white-capped waves 
tell of approaching winter. Then tents 
are struck, and canoes packed, and the 
nymphs of.- Kisawlee, wrapped up in 
shawls, are paddled home over leaden- 
coloured lakes and through windy narrows 
beneath showers of golden leaves, to bring 
life back into the deserted town. Furs, 
sealskin caps and jackets, have scarcely 
been hunted up when down comes the 
iron king, relentless, to reign for six long 
weary months. 

A month of snow to most young people, 
at all events, would be highly enjoyable. 
It is scarcely enough to reduce the pleas- 
ure and novelty of sleighing to a mere 
means of transit, or to dull the ears to the 
merry tinkling of the bells; and perhaps 
it would hardly give them an overdose of 
skating, even though that pastime had to 
be carried on in a damp and unhealthy 
little rink. But six months, six long inter- 
minable months of white chaos, with noth- 
ing to relieve the eye but snow, deep 
snow! There are dances ad nauseam all 
through the winter, and their merry even- 
ings have often been held up by Canadians 
as the result of, and peculiar to, their hard 
winters ; but is it, I ask, necessary to the 
success of a ball that the thermometer 
should stand at thirty below zero, and that 
every guest on the way thither should have 
periodically to feel his nose and ears in 
order to satisfy himself that he still pos- 
sesses those organs? Get a sensible 
Canadian in a corner towards the end of 
March, button-hole him, and he will sing 
you a different song. You will gather 
from him that, although he has never 
spent a winter away from his native land, 
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he feels the cold more and more every 
year, and pines for something that his in- 
stincts tell him would be more natural and 
more agreeable. Unless you are a lum- 
ber-man— which Heaven forbid — exer- 
cise is next to an impossibility, and you 
consequently suffer, unless you can do 
without it, which few Englishmen can. 
Endeavour to walk along a country road, 
and even if you can manage to stagger on 
for a mile or two you will run the risk of 
being put into the county lunatic asylum. 
Riding of course is an impossibility, so 
there is nothing for it but to sit ina stove- 
heated room, or to rush through the freez- 
ing air, muffled up to the eyes, in a sleigh. 

At this season of the year the farmers, 
being thrown out of work, throng the bar- 
rooms in great Newfoundland coats with 
hoods and red scarves round their waists, 
and fur caps of vast extent upon their 
heads —a “hard-looking crowd,” to use 
their own expression. But a still “ harder- 
looking crowd” are the lumer-men, or 
shanty-men, who, turned adrift from the 
far backwoods, are let loose on the peace- 
ful inhabitants of Kisawlee. They may 
indeed be reckoned among the evils of 
winter — English, Irish, Scotch, French, 
and Canadians, all roughened down to 
that state of existence which lives only to 
drink or curse. 

The streets present, however, a very 
gay appearance, as do also the stores and 
hotels. An unceasing stream of sleighs 
of every description glides swiftly and 
noiselessly through the streets; the steam 
from the horses rises up between the red- 
brick houses, through the cold air, and 
the jangling of a thousand bells continues 
from morning till night. 

But let us have one more glimpse of the 
more congenial summer weather, when 
man ceases to be a mummy and emerges 
into the daylight. We will not dwell too 
long on the mosquitoes and black flies, 
sand-flies, and deer-flies. They drive the 
scattered settlers to take refuge in their 
log cabins during the whole month of 
June, and, in spite of green veils, reduce 
the faces of the unfortunate raftsmen to a 
bleeding and unrecognizable pulp. The 
mosquitoes last more or less throughout 
the entire summer, but they have their 
times and seasons and methods of attack, 
and one can be a little prepared for them. 
In the streets of a town they seldom ap- 
pear at all, but let the unwary venture into 
a road before a shower of rain and I could 
safely warrant that he would come out 
quicker than he went in. 

Long and loud is the rejoicing when the 





authorities of the 29th Military District 
announce that the annual volunteer cam) 
will be held at Kisawlee, and when a thou- 
sand red-coats march from the railway 
station through the town, with bands play- 
ing and banners flying. The enthusiasm 
of the populace knows no bounds. Here 
they come! the gallant and sole defenders 
of the country, in the uniform of the Brit- 
ish line, with tin pannikins and canvas 
bags slung on their backs. The 126th 
Choctaw Battalion is in the van, marching 
four deep, not quite so steady as they 
hope to be in a fortnight’s time, but the 
weather is warm, and the whiskey at 
M junction notoriously strong. By 
the time, however, that they have marched 
round the town six times, in the proud 
consciousness that the eyes of the Ki- 
sawlee fair are upon them, they steady 
down considerably. Next comes the 125th 
Battalion from Caybolgin, four hundred 
strong, noted for its famous band, which 
is at present blowing itself red in the face 
to the tune of “ The British Grenadiers” 
in its endeavour to drown the plaintive 
strain of “The girl I left behind me,” 
which the band of the home battalion in 
its rear is playing lustily. Great is the 
cheering, waving of handkerchiefs from 
windows, whistling on fingers, and chaff, 
that greet the native warriors as they 
tramp past, waving the national banner — 
a beaver in the centre of a union-jack 
wrought for them by some of the fair 
hands in the windows above. 

But the excitement reaches its zenith 
when steel helmets, waving plumes, and 
the flash of bare sabres are espied, and 
the two squadrons of carbineers in red 
and the Kisawlee hussars in a neat uni- 
form of blue with white facings ride past. 
Some of the horses, probably straight 
from the plough, do not quite relish the 
proceedings, and some of the riders look 
as if they would uncommonly like to be 
rid of their sabres; but on the whole, for 
a non-riding country, they are, or will be, 
a very creditable lot. A general move 
takes place towards the selected camping- 
ground two or three miles from town, and 
before evening a fifty-acre field is cov- 
ered with white tents, from beneath which, 
as night falls, issue as decided sounds of 
revelry as ever were heard in “ Belgium’s 
mighty capital.” A fortnight of continued 
pleasure and excitement for the ladies, 
who every day drive out to see their 
brothers and lovers being transfoi med into 
warriors, drink lemonade in their tents, 
and admire the lace on their uniforms. 

The road is choked up with vehicles. 
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Old Scotch settlers, inveigled by their 
wives and daughters into taking one day’s 
holiday from their year of drudgery, come 
clattering along in farm-waggons. Shop- 
boys (or store-clerks, I suppose I should 
say) take their money’s worth out of rick- 
ety buggies and broken-down screws, 
while pedestrians struggle along through 
the dust, mopping their heads with their 
handkerchiefs, and taking probably their 
only walk through the year to see “our 
Zack ina red coat.” The last day, how- 
ever, is the day of days. A stout gentle- 
man in a cocked hat arrives from Toronto, 
of whom rumour whispers that he is a 
general, and driving into the field, mounts 
a spare horse ina majestic manner. Be- 
neath the searching gaze of this Triton the 
infantry battalions rush furiously forward, 
and throwing themselves on their faces in 
skirmishing order open a terrific fire of 
blank cartridge on two inoffensive straw- 
stacks and an antiquated barn. Having 
expended all their ammunition on these 
harmless objects they retire as quickly as 
they advanced, when the entire cavalry 
force rides forward at a gallop, with drawn 
sabres, to cover their retreat. But as nei- 
ther the barn nor the straw-stacks seem 
inclined to follow up their temporary ad- 
vantage, they wheel into line and retire, 
preparatory to the closing scene —the 
march past— which I need hardly say is 
amore satisfactory performance than the 
one a fortnight previously through the 
streets of Kisawlee. It is by no means 
an unpicturesque sight. The hazy light 
of a Canadian autumn evening falling 
through the changing foliage on the lines 
of red coats, the bright helmets and the 
drawn sabres, the long lines of carriages, 
the bright colours of the ladies, the white 
tents behind and the broad river in front. 
But the general speaks : one may be quite 
certain beforehand what he is going to 
say —“ That he feels it an honour to re- 
view such a fine body of men, and should 
an enemy invade their country he {eels 
convinced that the troops now before him 
will give a good account of him.” The 
music of the bands has ceased to play, 
and gives place to the music of the frogs 
in the swamps. The crowds melt away 
and disappear, tents are struck, and in a 
short time the late busy scene is left to 
the farmer’s cows and pigs who no doubt 
have a fine time of it. 

Every one who has a ticket hurries 
home for the great and final event of all 
—the ball. The largest room in the town 
has been hired, and punctual to the hour 
three hundred devotees of the dance pour 
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in. Kisawlee exclusiveness is of no avail 
on this night; every grade of society 
is well represented. Lawyers, doctors, 
butchers, bakers, livery-stable keepers and 
loafers. The judge’s wife stands up in 
the same set with her dressmaker, and 
the parson’s wife, if she is not careful, 
will run into the arms of her cook. Such 
tatters and such romping! Spurred heels 
fly in every direction, dresses rip and tear, 
an occasional thud rises above the din of 
battle, as some rural couple, unaccus- 
tomed to a waxed floor, go down. The 
band of the 126th blow as if every vein in 
their heads would burst and call loudl 
for whiskey between each dance. Tall 
men in long black morning-coats, red ties, 
and thick-soled boots, go through qua- 
drilles with a double shuffle; while their 
partners in pea-green dresses, short ring- 
lets and yellow head-dresses, hold out 
their skirts with thumb and finger, and go 
through the contortions of an Irish jig or 
a Highland reel. 

But the red-coats and the dashing hus- 
sars carry all before them on this event- 
ful night. It is the last night of their 
sway. To-morrow they will retire into pri- 
vate life and to a level with their civilian 
friends, who now hide their diminished 
heads in the card-room and drink claret- 
cup fiercely ; and who rejoice in their 
secret hearts when next day the last 
squadron files out of Kisawlee and the 
last train full of shouting red-coats puffs 
out of the station. 

Pages could be filled with the life of 
this stirring little town. I have said noth- 
ing of “surprise parties” —nothing of 
New-Year’s Day, when the ladies sit at 
home all day behind regiments of glasses 
and decanters, and the Kisawlee gentle- 
men rush furiously from house to house, _ 
entering the room by sixes and sevens, or 
sometimes by dozens, sitting down only 
to jump up again as if there was a live 
coal in the chair, and after having, accord- 
ing to strict rule and custom, tossed off a 
glass to the health of the house, disappear 
as quickly as they came, only to repeat 
their interesting performance at forty or 
fifty other houses. 

I have made no mention of toboggon- 
ing, of snow-shoeing excursions, of riding- 
parties, of shooting-matches at a turkey’s 
head; but, on the other hand, I have 
said little of the very great chances of hav- 
ing the tip of your ear or your nose frozen 
off, or of its being absolutely impossible 
to sleep after sunrise in summer on ac- 
count of the common house-flies. Nor 
have I spoken of the excessive dirt and 
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bad attendance at the best hotels, nor of 
the difficulty and sometimes of the impos- 
sibility of getting servants. But the Ki- 
sawlee ladies, though not very strong in 
music, painting, or languiges, can make 
an apple-pie or a bed with any one; ne- 
cessity, if a hard, is a good master, as 
many a gently-nurtured Englishwoman 
has found out in places compared to which 
Kisawlee is a bed of roses. 

Englishmen will penetrate into the most 
out-of-the-way nooks and corners of the 
earth, and their wives —who have been 
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brought up in luxury such as no other na- 
tion dreams of — will go with them, and 
brave hardships, dangers, and troubles 
which would reduce an American, who has 
never trodden on a carpet, to a helpless 
and trembling heap of tears and groans. 
Truly we are an eccentric nation; but at 
all events we do not require a standing 
army of half a million to make us re- 
spected in regions and by men who have 
never heard of the emperor of Germany, 
and to whom the very name of the czar 
of all the Russias is a closed book. 
SHEBAUTICON. 





THE Cape Monthly Mazazine for September 
contains an article of Dr. Bleek’s on his Bush- 
man researches, the proofs of which he was 
to have revised and enlarged the very day of 
his death. It adds little to what he had said 
on the subject in his last official report ; per- 
haps one of the most curious pieces of new 
information contained in it is a reference to a 
Bushman legend, in which “the rain-maker is 
asked to milk a nice female rain which is 
gentle, the rain being her hair.” Compara- 
tive mythologists have sometimes been ridi- 
culed for seeing merely the rain-clouds in the 
cattle of Geryon or the long-haired swan- 
maidens, and they will appreciate the illustra- 
tion of their views which comes from the 
savage tribes of southern Africa. Another 
point of interest is the proficiency attained by 
the Bushman in painting and rock-carving, 
reminding us of the artistic skill of the modern 
Eskimaux, or of the ancient inhabitants of the 
Dordogne caves. Dr. Bleek says :— 


Bushman drawings and paintings have kindly been 
copied for me by Mr. Walter R. Piers and Mr. C. H 
Schunke. ‘The latter in the first instance sent me a 
fine collection of copies of pictures scratched on rocks 
in the country of my principal Bushman informants ; 
and latterly he forwarded a still more important collec- 
tion of copies of paintings discovered above the narrow 
entrance of a formerly-inhabited cave near the Kam- 
manassie waggon-drift, and also upon some rocks in 
Ezeljagtspoort. Among the paintings from the latter 
locality is one already pourtrayed by Sir James Alex- 
ander. ‘The subject a it (the water-maidens) was ex- 

lained in a fine old legend to Mr. D. Ballot (who 
xindly copied it for Mr. Schunke) by a very o!d Bush- 
man stil] surviving in those parts... . The magnifi- 
cent collection of forty-two Bushman paintings copied 
from rocks and caves in the districts of Cradock, Al- 
bert, Queen’s Town, Kaffraria, etc., by Mr. G. W. 
Stow, I.G.S., accompanied by nineteen of his drawings 
of Bushman pictures chipped into rocks in Griqualand 
West, has been most generously sent by him to us for 
inspection. . . . They are of the greatest possible in- 
terest, and evince an infinitely higher taste and a far 
greater artistic faculty than our liveliest imagination 





could have anticipated even after having heard several 
glowing descriptions of them from eye-witnesses. Their 
publication, which we hope and trust will he possible 
to Mr. Stow ere long, cannot but effect a radical 
change in the ideas generally entertained w.th regard 
to the Bushmen and their mental condition. An in- 
spection of these pictures, and their explanation by 
Bushmen, has only commenced; but it promises some 
valuable results, and throws light upon many things 
hitherto unintelligible. 


Dr. HIRSCHFELD has written home to an- 
nounce his arrival at Athens, and the success- 
ful beginning of the German excavations at 
Olympia. All the necessary preparations had 
been made for the work before Dr. Hirsch- 
feld’s arrival by Dr. Athanasius Demetriades, 
the commissioner appointed by the Greek 
government to co-operate with the German 
directors. The operations are being begun in 
a line with the excavations made by the 
French in 1829, when they came upon the 
spot at which the character of the broken 
friezes and portions of the roof found indi- 
cated the site of the temple of Zeus. It is 
hoped by Drs. Hirschfeld and Demetriades 
that by following this track they may discover 
some of the numerous other buildings which 
were enclosed within the boundary-walls of 
the ancient Altis. It is understood that the 
German work of exploration will be carried on 
with the proper degree of efficiency for two 
years, at the end of which time its further 
prosecution will- have to be determined by a 
commission at Berlin, presided over by Pro- 
fessor Curtius. In the mean while we wish 
Dr. Hirschfeld all possible success, and shall 
watch with interest for the appearance in 
print of the journal which he has undertaken 
to draw up of the progress of the undertak- 


ing. 











